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say, and we have faith to believe that the representatives of 
the people at Washington will, by passing Senator Vest’s bill, 
earn for themselves the lasting gratitude of the whole Nation. 


their demands shows more clearly than anything else could 
have done, how well they knew the full measure of the out- 
rage which they purposed to commit on the long suffering 
people of this country, and the weakness of their position 
from a legal standpoint. Alarmed at the storm of. indigna- 
tion at their purposes and methods, whichthey saw gather- 
ing before them, they have retreated from their position, but 
they have not goue far enough. They still purpose seizing 
the most interesting localities in the Park. They demand a 
section at the Great Geyser Springs, which we take to mean 
the Upper Geyser Basin, and over this square mile of terri- 
tory they will hold absolute sway. No tourist can camp 
upon this land, nor can he pasture his animals there, nor get 
water from the river or any spring, without a permit from 
the lessees. He will have to pay, uuless he goes to the ‘‘Im- 
provement” Company’s hotel, a pasturage fee, a water fee and 
a ground rent for the space occupied by his camp, of so much 
per diem. 

The Upper Geyser Basin is the most wonderful of the lo- 
calities in the Park. It is here that Old Faithful, the Grand, 
the Giant and Giantess, the Beehive, and half a hundred 
other marvellous geysers are situated. Every one who 
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AN IMPORTANT PARK ORDER. 


PURRED on by the interest devoted to the Park by 

Senator Vest, the Secretary of the Interior has issued 
an important order to the Superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, The text of this document, which 
we give below, will rejoice the heart of every man through- 
out the land who is far-sceing and intelligent enough to ap- 
preciute the importance of preserving from utter extinction 
the noble game with which, in some few localities, the 
grand old Rocky Mountains still teem. The order, which 
has not been published before this, and which it gives the 
FOREST AND STREAM great pleasure to lay before the public, 


reads as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. } 
WASHINGTON, January 15, 1383. 


The Superintendent of the Yellowstone National Park: 

Sm-—The regulations heretofore issued by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in regard to killing game in the Yellowstone National Park 
are amended so a3 to prohibit absolutely the killing, wounding or 
~apturing at any time, of any buffalo, bison, moose, elk, black-tailed 
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protecting the game, must excite the contempt of everyone. 

There is no doubt whatever that the:e men are in fact and 
in law, trespassers upon a Goverument reservation. Had 
any such action taken place on a reservation under the con- 
trol of the War Department, the troops of the United States 
Army would long ago, and very properly, have expelled the 
intruders, and suits for damages would have been instituted 
against them. But with the Interior Department things 
are managed differently. The trespassers ought to be 
ejected from the Park without delay, and there is little 
doubt that heavy damages could be collected from them for 
the destruction which they have already caused to Govern- 
ment property. 

We hope most earnestly that the bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Vest may receive speedy attention and become a law of 
the land. It cares for the interest of the people, and pro- 
tects them from all monopolistic land-grabbing schemers. 
Ia caring for the people, it cares for the game and the fish, 
and thus deserves the most cordial support of every citizen. 
A number of important game protective ‘associations, 
among them the Cuvier Club and the Michigan State Asso- 
ciation have substantially endorsed it, as has also the press 
at large. We trust that it will pass. 

The matter should receive immediate attention, and the 
law should be passed during the present session, in ordei 
that it may be out of the power of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, or any of his subordinates, to consummate this lease 
or to make others by which the rights of the people to this 
magnificent section may be seriously imperilled. Let the 
people look to it, and strive by every means in their power 


ing at any time,” of the species mentioned is absolute; and. 
while it may not all at once wholly prevent the killing of 
these animals, its moral effect can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. 

It is not too late, if this order can only be enforced, to 
preserve the game of North America within this Park in 
such numbers that there may always be had in the country 
surrounding it, good hunting for ail who may desire to have 
the satisfaction of killin in moderation these noble species. 
rhe additional assistants to the Superintendent of the Park, 
called for by Senator Vest’s excellent bill, with the aid of 
the troops which the Secretary is to be authorized to em- 
ploy, will have nodifficulty in carrying into effect this order, 
and in promptly expelling and bringing to justice any who 
may attempt to violate its provisions. 

The contract for the 20,000 pounds of wild meat reported 
last week as having been made, willnow, we think, scarcely . 
be filled from the game within the Park limits, 








TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

In consequence of an unprecedented increase in our sub- 
scription list this month, the very large editions of January 
4 and 11 have been exhausted, and many new subscribers 
are still waiting to receive them. We are now printing extra 
editions; and meantime beg the indulgence of our patrons. 

ene eS 
THE PEOPLE’S PARK. 


HE “Improvement” Company, which tried to seize the 
people’s pleasure ground, has somewhat modified its 
demands. A new form of lease has been drawn up by Mr. 
M. L. Josslyn, submitted to the “Improvement” Company 
for its approval, and sent tothe Senate. The ‘‘Improve- 
ment” Company expresses itself satisfied with the modi- 
fied form ‘of lease, but the Senate has not yet given its 
opinion on the subject. This new form of lease does not 
give to the intending lessces any such privileges as, with the 
assistance of Mr. Merritt L. Josslyn, they had hoped to 
secure for themselves by the original lease. Tue latter, if it 
had been railroaded through in its original form, wovld 
have given them imperial powers within the boundaries of 
the Park. It would have made this reservation a big stock 
farm for the ‘Improvement” Company. The public would 
have had to humbly ask permission to enter its own Park, 
and would have had to pay heavy fines to the temporary 
proprietors before this privilege had been accorded them. 
Thanks to tke vigilance of Senator Vest these enormously ; F . 5 
valuable and wholly illegal privileges have not been granted, | © let their representatives understand how deep is the inte- 
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Tue MicuigaN Associ1aTION MEETING at Detroit, last 
week, of which a full report will be found elsewhere, was a 
most important one in its bearing upon the future usefulness 
of the society. It is hoped that the committee, to whose 
care the matter of legislation was committed, may be suc- 
cessful in their efforts to secure a State game warden. Such 
an officer is greatly needed, the work already done by the 
society’s agent, Mr. Higby, having given ample demonstra- 
tion of the good to be accomplished in this way. The prop- 
osition to prohibit spring shooting received the indorsement 
of the more progressive delegates, and the legislative com- 
mittee were given the option of incorporating provisions to 
this effect in the proposed amendments if it can be done 
without detrim:nt to other interests. We congratulate the 
State of Michigan that its game and fish interests are in such 
good hands. 


Tue Cuvier Cuivs of Cincinnati is one of the largest and 
most influential game associations in the world. The ad- 
mirable report preparcd by Hon. Thos. A. Logan and read 
at the annual meeting of the club, possesses a more than 
Jocal interest, and it gives.us great pleasure to lay it before 
the readers of Forest AND STREAM. 





Toe SoutHern Nzero, as some of our correspondents 
have told us, is not so much of « game destroyer as he once 
.was. This is interesting and giatifying intelligence; we 
‘should be“ miich ‘pleased“to have the observations of our 
Southern readers ¢ on this point. 
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" Homer makes mention but once, and that by way of a jest. 
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into the fish-abounding sea for oysters, even if the water | notice in addition to the signboards now required by law. 
were very rough. This is rendered necessary by the fact that as things stand 
ag : Meet “ae. ws oan Pee : oe he plunges! | at present it is often very difficult to successfully prosecute 
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weather, ; several of these points from a gentleman well known for the 
After such fashion pene the car he eT a its active interest which he takes in game protection. His 
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were early prosecuted in the water surrounding Greece. rn 0 ~ee bills for action by the present ree 
When the suitors had been slain at the palace of Odysseus, ture. His suggestion that each club should contribute a 
the bodies of such of the dead as belonged to Ithaka were melt. Sem ae ew towand ” fund for additional pay of 
carried out for burial, while those that belonged in cities at — wardens is corteinhy deserving of consideration. a It 
a distance were sent home by fishing craft plying among the would be likely to have the effect . f inciting these officials 
to greater efforts, and, besides this, would give each club 
member a personal interest in the doings of the wardens for 


islands and along the coast of Epirus, a circumstance which 
abundantly proves that this industry was actively carried on 2 

yi y y his section, which could scarcely fail of being of advantage 
to the cause. 


FISHING IN HOMER'S DAY. 


;‘ISH in Homer’s day constituted but an unimportant 
article of food, and that in common use only among 
the lower classes of the people. It is never found at all 
upon the tables of heroes in camp aor of princes at their 
homes. The flesh of domestic animals, particularly that of 
the ox, supplied the meal of the laborer in the fields and the 
banquet boards in the palace. Their flocks and herds con- 
stituted the chief wealth of both Greeks and Trojans, This 
is to be taken in evidence of their having previously led a 
pastoral life, as well as their depending largely upon the 
grazing of their lands in Homeric times. That fish did not 
appear upon the tables of the Grecian heroes at Troy could 
not have resulted from ignorance of their use, nor of the art 
of taking them, for the camp was close upon the shore, and 
only a league or so below the Hellespont, which the poet 
speaks of as abounding in fish. (Il. [X., 360). The neglect 
of fish as an article of diet on the part of the higher classes 
can be accounted for only upon the supposition that they 
were esteemed unfit for food. The only instance in Homer 
where we find direct mention of fish as food is when the 
companions of Odysseus are reduced to the greatest straits 
just before they adopt the fatal counsel of Eurylochos and 
devour the oxen of the sun. 


One month incessantly blew the south wind and not any other, 

Rose thence forward no wind save onl¢ the east and the south winds. 

Long as my comrades had store of bread and wine that is ruddy, 

So long restrained they their hands from the oxen, although they 
were hungry. 

But when indeed our supplies had utterly tailed from the vessel, 

Then by necessity driven they feil upon game that was lawful: 

Fishes and birds as well—whatever chance brought to their dear 
hands, 

Using hooks that were bent;--for hunger was gnawing their stom- 

(Od. XII., 325-382.) 


in these waters at this early day. Soon as Odysseus had in- 


flicted terrible punishment on the insolent princes: 

Fame, the swift bearer of news, went everywhere through the city, 

Telling the odious death, and the bitter fate of the suitors. . 

Forthwith, hearing the news, men hurried from every quarter 

Wailing and groaning aloud in front of the house of Odysseus. 

Forth anne the palace they bore the dead and they buried them 
singly. 

Those who had come fron: abroad they sent every one to his city, 

Fishermen carried these home, having put them on board their swift 
vessels, (Od. XXIV., 413-418.) 


Isaac Bassetr CHOATE. 


Lire SAVING AND Fows SHootine.—We have heard 
for along time complaints that the men employed at the 
life-saving stations scattered along the coast, doa great deal 
of injury to the shooting, by their continual hammering at 
the fowl which resort to the localities near these stations. 
Many, indeed most, of the men employed in the Life Saving 
Service are old bayman and gunners, good shots, and well 
acquainted with the habits of fowl. These qualifications, 
say those who complain on this subject, render them very 
destructive to the birds, the more so because they are within 
easy reach of the shooting grounds, and have abundant time 
on their hands to indulge in their fondness for gunning. If 
these men confine themselves to killing fowl at proper times 
and in proper places, if they shoot only during the hours of 
daylight, and do not disturb the birds upon their feeding 
grounds, no one can with. any color of justice complain 
because they kill many more birds than most sportsmen are 
able to. But if, as is said to be often the case, they harry 
the birds continually, putting out batteries on their feeding 
grounds, and shooting the fowl at. night by means of lights 
and with big guns, it will certainly be in order for that 
department of the government which has charge of this 
service to issue an order limiting, or even entirely prohibi- 
ting, the use of firearms by the crews of these stations. On 
many accounts we should be sorry to see this done, but we 
know that there are some stations where the privilege of 
shooting is grossly abused. The pay of this service is 
wretchedly insufficient, the life a lonely and often a hard 
one, and we should regret to see the amusements or privil- 
eges of the men curtailed. But they should; for their own 
as well as for the public’s sake, exercise some moderation in 
their shooting. The time has come for protecting our fow] 
by every possible means, and this is one of them. 


Che Sportsman Cauvrist. 
NIMROD IN THE NORTH. 
BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8S. ARMY. 


Il.—Shooting Among the Seals and Sea-Horses, 


TS reader will remember that our winter camp was in 

the northern part of Hudson’s Bay, among the Iwillik 
Esquimaux.’ The name I-wil-lik is derived from the Es- 
.quimau word tvewick (a walrus), and signifies the walrus- 
eaters, that being among these people the principal source 
of food. Among them were a few Netschilluks, or seal- 
eaters, whose original homes had been with the great body 
of their large tribe on and near King William’s Land in 
the Arctic Ocean. Thus living among the seal and walrus- 
eaters, I had occasion to see and hear much concerning 
the habits of and hunting adventures with these curious am- 
phibious animals that supplied them with their daily suste- 
nance, 

The walrus, or as he was anciently called and is still some- 
times dubbed, the morse or the sea-horse, (the Trichechus 
rosmarus, Linn., of scientists) may be popularly described 
as an immense seal, with eer canine teeth probaged into 
huge tusks. The weight ofthe walrus can be easily remem- 
bered as a ton, although that may be slightly in excess of 
the average. They attain a length of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet, and a circumference around the fore-flippers 
of about half these amounts. These fore-flippers are about 
two feet long and capable, when expanded, of covering 
considerable area, and forcing them rapidly through the 
water when propelled by their short stout arms. They also 
use these to oe and carry their young and wounded 
comrades. The inside of these paws Is covered by a horny 
cuticle that would make one think that they were hard 
workers, but evidently subserves the purpose of protecting 
their palms while slapping them around over the rough ice 
in their bunglesome gait. Some have claimed that they 
have the power of suction in their flippers, like the house-fly’s 
foot, and that in this manner they readily climb upon the 
huge ice cakes where they are so often seen, especially in 
the Arctic summer, but I do not think this has been proven. 

The walrus flippers, when properly cooked, are considered 
a geet delicacy by the Innuits, as the Esquimaux call them- 
selves, and I must say that to those who have: habituated 
themselves to their diet in whole or in part, their judgment is 

ood. They cook them by simmering them all day in the 

alf-boiling water in their rude stone kettles over their 
peculiar native lamps, and when thus prepared, leaving out 
a slight walrus flavor, they could net be told from pickled 
pig’s feet served hot. 

e form of government of the Iwilliks—if they can be 
said to have any—is a sort of communism; but to slayer 
of a walrus is accorded the head, one fore and one hind 
flipper above the share which is apportioned to any that 
ps along and help slaughter the animal, or even to 
thoke shiftless beings who appear in time to help drag it into 
the village near by. ren cone Shen it reaches the village 
it may undergo another subdivision, for the refusal corner 
of an Innuit’s heart is rounded off with the most abounding 


one : | 
bave spoken of the walrus flavor, and this is almost 


NEW YORK GAME LAWS. 

‘PEAKER CHAPIN, of the New York Legislature, has 
‘7 appointed as a Committee on Game Laws the following 
gentlemen: Messrs. Johnson, of Westchester (chairman); Bul- 
mer, of Queens; O’Connor, of Chemung; Schermerhorn, of 
Columbia; McManus, of New York; McCarren, of Kings; 
Scott, of Livingston ; Helm, of Oswego, and Locke, of Warren. 

Several of these members we know to be intelligent gentle- 
men, who are fond of going shooting and fishing, and we un- 
derstand that a number of them are members of game pro- 
tective societies. We have no reason, therefore, to doubt 
that they will do the best that they know how. We had hoped 
that the name of Mr. James Geddes, of Syracuse, might 
have been Included in this list, but it has been omitted, and 
no doubt Mr, Geddes’s work outside will be effective and un- 





achs, 

Earlier in the course of his ten years’ wanderings shad 
Odysseus and his men experienced similar straits through 
stress of weather, which confined them for twenty days 
upon the desert island of Pharos, just off the mouth of the 
Nile and in the Bay of Alexandria; and in the same way 
did the men relieve their distress. 
Now all provisions had failed, and the hearts of my comrades had 


fainted, 
Had not a goddess divine taken pity on me and preserved me. 
Child of a sovereign lord—of Proteus, old man of the waters- 
Fidothea: for perchance had I greatly moved her compassion. 
Roaming about by myself she found me apart from my comrades. 
All the time strolling were these along by the shores of the island, 
Fishing with crooked hooks; but hunger was gnawing their stomachs. 

(Od. IV., 363-369.) 


The poet describes minutely the art of the angler in a 
comparison he introduces to show how the menster Scylla 
seized six of the crew of Odysseus as they sailed past the 
dreaded Charybdis. He paints the angler creeping to the 
extremest point of « projecting rock, and with light rod 
casting the baited hook to the little fishes to take them 
through treachery. 

Just asa fisherman casts with his rod from a ledge overhanging, 

Throwing enticing bait to deceive the delicate fishes, 

Letting down into the sea a bit of the horn of a wild ox, 

Jerks from its house and its home the fish he catches—now gasping, 

So were these, breathless from fright, snatched off and dashed to the 
ledges. (Od. XIT,, 251-255.) 

The allusion to the bit of ox horn may prove puzzling to 
the disciple of Izaak Walton if he has not also read Homer 
with especial care. Another’ passage in the poems, how- 
ever, makes it pretty plain that what the poet had in mind 
was a casing of horn inclosing the line just above the hook 
to prevent the cord being cut off against the sharp teeth of 
the fishes. The loss of the hook would, in those days, prove 
a misfortune of serious magnitude. In the last book of the 
Iliad, Homer tells how Priam ransomed the dead body of 
his son. He represents Zeus declaring that some messenger 
of the gods should visit Thetis and induce her to persuade 
her son to give up Hektor’s body and receive the offered 


ceasing, 

It will be interesting to observe just how careful and in- 
telligent a consideration shall be devoted to the important 
subject intrusted to this committee’s care. We have taken 
occasion, more than once recently, to set forth pretty plainly 
our views on the subject of any general change in the laws, 
The trouble with these statutes is not in their provisions, 
but in the fact that these are not enforced, and are, in 
many sections of the State, for all practical purposes, 
a dead letter. if the laws which we now have are 
not respected, it seems folly to enact more stringent ones, 
and we feel sure that the wisest course would be to concen- 
trate all effort on the obtaining an increase in the number of 
our game protectors and a liberal appropriation for paying 
them for their work. 

There are, however, several mueh needed alterations which 
deserve the earnest consideration of the Legislature. One 
of these, and the most important, is the abolition, without 
exception, of spring shooting. Neither ducks, nor geese, 
nor brant, nor Wilson’s snipe, nor bay birds of any kind, 
should be shot after February 1. Their return to their 
breeding grounds in spring should be free from molestation. 
Many of the species are already paired before they leave us 
in spring, and all the destruction that goes on at that season 
tends to lessen the number of birds which will visit our 
bays, beaches, and meadows when the autumn once more 
brings around the shooting season. It is strangely incon- 
sistent to protect certain birds after January 1, and to per- 
mit others to be slaughtered as long as they can be found. 
lt may be said that it is only the migrating species that are 
allowed to be shot in spring, but what of that?) Whyshould 
they be killed just as they are about to reproduce their kind, 
any more than the quail or the ruffed grouse? Moreover, 
some species of ducks, as well as the so-called English 
snipe, frequently breed with us. 

The truth is that the killing of game in spring is just of a 
piece with the whole policy of our government and our 
people on this subject up to the present time; that is, it is in- 
conceivably short-sighted and stupid. Even to-day, after all 
the efforts that have been made to arouse interest in the sub- 
ject, the man who has any intelligent comprehension of the 
proper methods to be pursued in protecting game is just 
about as rare as a black fox. Almost everything that has 
been accomplished in this direction is the result of private 
effort, which has had tostruggle against anappalling amount 
of ignorance and prejudice. 

How to stop the jacking: or fire-huuting of deer in the 
Adirondacks is a difficult problem and‘one which may claim 
a little attention from our game clubs. This practice is 
carried on almost entirely in the close season, and is, there- 
fore, réally already forbidden by law, though not in explicit 
terms, as we think it should be. It is a most destructive 
method of hunting, and the shot that kills the old doecarries 
death also to two tiny spotted fawns. 

Another change, which is strongly to be recommended, 
is such a modification of the section relating to prosecution 
for trespass, as to allow the owner or lessee of property to 
announce his intentions to keep the shooting or fishing of 
his latid froni the public by advertising such intentions for 
three ‘months in the cotinty papers or by personal service of 








ransom. 
He spoke: and with foot of the blast went Iris to carry the message. 
Midway between the isles of Samos and Imbrus the rugged, 
Plunged she into the sea: the waters around her were troubled. 
Just like a plummet of lead the goddess sank to the bottom, 
Lead at the end of a line that runs through a casing of ox horn, 
Downward goes on its way bearing death to the ravenous fishes. 
(Tl. XXIV., 77-81.) 

The use either of nets for taking fish or of snares for birds 
is alluded to where Sarpedon warns Hektor to beware that 
he be not taken by the enemy as if in cords of linen allen. 
closing. (Il. V. 487). In the Odyssey there is plain mention 
of this mode of fishing where the poet tells how the suitors 
lay piled in heaps when slain, for he compares them to 
heaps of fishes, which the net of many meshes has dragged 
from the hoary sea out on the dry sand, and there desiring 
the water they lie dying in the hot sun. . 
Searched then Odysseus his house to see if yet of the suitors 
Any were hidden away escaping the doom which impended, 
Covered with blood and with dust he saw every one of their number 
Lying in heaps as they fell and piled up like so many fishes, 
Which from the hoary sea hauled out on the beach of an inlet. . 
Fishermen drag in the net with woven meshes: but all these 
Gasp for the waves of the sea as they lie in the sand at its margin. 
Now has the shining sun destroyed the lives of the fishes; 


So then the suitors in heaps were lying one over the other. 
(Od, XXTI., 381-389.) 


Of the use of shellfish and of the method of taking these 


When Hektor’s charioteer was killed and fell headlong from 
his chariot, Patroklos, secing him, quaintly remarked that 
this man would supply a large family diving from a ship, 
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identical with that of the coarser clams, from which 


bivalve in North Hudson’s Bay he derives his main sub- 
sistence, and for procuring which his villainous-looking 
tusks seems specially designed, 1 think I cannot better 
describe the walrus flavor than by citing the unpoetical 
illustration of tough Texas beef, marble with fat, soaked 
in clam juice. 1 think the two would be so near alike that 
it would take an Esquimau to distinguish between them. 
To many this meat seems to be extremely repulsive, but 
much of this abhorrence lies in the imagination and can be 
overcome in the same way that is done with the frog-hater, who 
eats them as ricebirds and then resembles Oliver Twist in 
his further actions. 

The flesh of the walrus is protected by a thick blanket of 
fat, or ‘‘blubber,” which allows it to resist the constantly 
cold waters of the Arctic seas, and this blubber yields nearlv 
a barrel of oil, and this, with its tusks and occasionally its 
hide, makes it a constant victim to the avarice of the human 
race. Its tusks are the most distinguishing feature, their 
ivory whiteness showing plainly marked against its dark, 
swarthy breast. Tuey are from one’ to two feet in length 
when fully grown, and weigh about five pounds (bringing 
about twenty-five cents a pound in the ivory markets), one 
side being often longer than the other. Whenever this is 
the case the shorter is usually the heavier, thus equalizing 
the weights. I think this would indicate that the morse is 
not inclined to use the tusks equally in digging for clams, 
or any other continuous labor with them, being, so far as 
his tusks are concerned, right and left handed, so to speak. 

The tusks are used as weapons of defense and offense; 
and, according to some, the walruges have closely contested 
conflicts with the polar bear above, and the narwhal beneath 
water. I think the polar often attacks the smaller ones and 
succeeds in killing them by a powerful blow from his paw, 
or by stunning them in this manner, and completing their 
destruction afterward, for the bear is cunning enough to 
craw] right on top of and kill the common Arctic seal, the 
most wary animal in these regions, and he could therefore 
easily do so with the stupid sea-horse. Still I think the 
larger ones, lying so close to the open water as they usually 
do, and weighing fully twice as much as their opponent, 
ought to make a successful defense until they could dive 
beyond his reach. Some give Bruin the credit of being 
smart enough to take a large stone or block of ice between 
his paws and converting himself into a catapult to use it to 
crack his victim’s thick skull by a blow from a distance, 
especially where he is favored by positions of altitude as 
precipitous cliffs, or the perpendicular walls of icebergs. 

The contents of the stomach of a walrus, consisting 
mostly of crushed clams, is one of the highest delicacies of 
the Innuits, but 1 was never starved long enough to partake 
of this natural clam chowder while living in these regions, 
although enjoying that at home. 

Captain Hall, whe in this same country and on a walrus 
hunt, concluded from the fact that rarely any part of a 
clam shell larger than a dime is found in the sea-horse’s 
stomach, and also finding ut various times a single shell 
close by a walrus hole (or aperture in the ice where the 
brute sticks its head through to blow or breathe), that the 
walrus digs but one clam at a timé from the bottom of the 
sea, and then comes to the surface to blow and eject the 
shell. When I first heard of this clam diet of the walrus, I 
thought there would be no trouble in obtaining them on 
some of the sand beaches I had seen near camp, but I soon 
found that if I wanted clams I must take them second- 
hand, @ la Innuit, from the walrus. The shore ice in North 
Hudson’s Bay forms to about six or eight feet in thickness, 
and there is an average rise and fall in the tide of about 
fifteen fect; so for about twenty-five feet below high water 
mark (where the clam is supposed to be happiest) the shore 
is frozen solidly some distance into its component earth or 
sand, and no clam with sufficient regard for comfort will 
be found nearer than eight or ten feet of the surface at. the 


- lowest tides. 


Most of the autumn of 1878 was occupied by my party 
in surveying the illy-charted northern shores of the bay, 
Colonel Gilder and the two men whiling away a portion of 
their time in short excursions with the shotgun and rifle, 
but an accurate census of the fauna, taken before and after 
these expeditions, like the continually tempestuous weather 
of that season, would have catered no change. Colonel 
Gilder was, however, on the 16th of December, a little more 
successful, having bagged two walruses on an island about 
twenty miles distant, and brought their tusks back as 
trophies. I therefore determined to try my luck at the same 
sport, and combining business with pleasure, finish my 
survey of the coast to the-eastward. I started on the 19th 
with Frank and a boatload of natives, but the day after 
proved squally and tempestuous, and on reaching the island 
where the natives were camped—about ten miles from the 
walrus island—it suddenly turned very cold, and my Esqui- 
maux hunters could not be induced to proceed further. 
Here we remained during three days and nights of bitter 
cold weather, when my northern friends determined upon 
a homeward journey back to the mainland in order to 
build their ‘gloos or winter snow houses, as the ice 
was forming rapidly, and it was now altogether 
too cold in a sealskin tent (too-pik) to remain 
there comfortably. I was fairly remunerated, however, 
by completing my survey in that vicinity, and on 
the 23d started homeward. The slush ice that always forms 
on salt water just before it freezes, and that closely re- 
sembles loose snow thrown into the water, retarded our 
progress considerably whenever we neared the land, and 
warned us in unmistakable language that our long polar 
winter was near at hand. Reaching the mainland I had a 
fair shot at a huge walrus’s he:d, whose owner had crawled 
‘upon a small granite tip of rock near the shore, but striking 
him in the upper jaw, he quickly bade us adieu, leaving a 
long streak of opalescent grease on the surface of the water 
to mark his subaqueous course. A walrus’s carcass floated 
ashore a few weeks after that not far from the scene of my 
bad shooting, and Toolooah and other Innuits believed it to 
be mine, although it was worthless for anything except dog 
feed. By the custom of the country, however, it belonged 
to the man who found it, limited by the rights of possession 
already explained, and | did not even take the trouble to 
look it up and ascertain, especially when I heard of the 
prodigious number of wounded walrus that must have been 
swimming around in Hudson’s Bay just before this one 
— which was thrown up on the beach. 

y the ist of February in ’79, the few Esquimaux that 
had been clustered around my permanent camp on the main- 
land had moved over to Depot Island. three miles distant, 
it being more available for walrus hunting in the icefloes, 
whieh season was then just commencing, and for the first 


' time among these savage sons of old Boreas I was brought 





in contact with one of their superstitions that caused me no 
little annoyance. When the reindeer hunting season is 
over, some time. from December to February, depending 
upon the locality and season, and nearly all the meat result- 
ing therefrom disposed of, the walrus and seal come into 
the uimgu market and completely exclude the reindeer, 
which from that date becomes forbidden fruit. The Innuit 
who has relinquished reindeer meat tears down his old igloo, 
or snow-hut, and builds a new one, as he must not eat 
walrus or seal, or work on sealskin clothing in an igloo 
where the now discarded reindeer has been eaten or clothing 
made from his hide. The contrary rule is also good, for all 
work on reindeer clothing must cease as soon as the new 
igloo is made their habitation. 

So far is this superstitign carried that upon one occasion, 
several years ago, so Ah-mow, a trustworthy [willik Innuit, 
informed me, when about one-half of the natives then living 
in Iwillik (the Repulse Bay of white men) had commenced 
their reindeer Lent, the walrus and seal suddenly became 
very scarce owing to severe protracted northern winds hold- 
ing the ice floes well off the shore. The remaining half of 


the natives still had a plentiful supply of reindeer meat, 
but ‘‘what was one man’s meat was another man’s poison,”’ | 


and the first portion had nearly starved in devotion to their 
religion, alongside of the far more esteemed reindeer meat, 
when a lucky change of wind saved them from breaking 
this Innuit commandment, or perhaps from. starvation. 
Shortly after their establishment at Depot Island their wal- 
rus and seal hunting was amply rewarded with success, but 
I found it impossible to secure any for myself or for do 
feed while I lived in my present égloo. If I would only buil 
another, which they besought me to do, even on the site of 
the present one, they would bring me plenty. Natives came 
over daily but brought no walrus meat, nor touched the 
reindeer meat of those few that remained. Providing that 
we took our dogs to Depot Island they would be fed 
enerously, and this method was finally adopted, to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties, the natives doing all the work. 
This superstition is founded on the belief that there exist 
two gods, antagonistic to each other, one ruling the seas and 
all that in them is, and the other the iand and with its beasts 
and birds, and they appease their respective divine jeal- 
ousies by holding true allegiance to only one at a time, dis- 
carding the other completely for the while. 

The pursuit and capture of the walrus is generally under- 
taken with the spear and sealskin line and very much resem- 
bles the killing of a whale as now practiced by our whal- 
ing ships. It must be remembered that the walrus is always 
found near the open water, simply crawling, upon a cake of 
ice, or the edge of the shore ice, and never going further 
from the water than is necessary to secure acomfortable spot 
to lie in, for the sea is his refuge in case of danger. He is a 
clumsy animal on land or ice and his defense there is not at 
all proportionate to his strength. He is nearly always near 
enough the ice edge so that one good lurch of his huge carcass 
will throw him into the water. . 

The native hunter, when he has descried the large beast 
on the ice-foot, crawls slowly and noiselessly on him, keeping 
out of sight as much as possible, in which he is greatly aided 
by the rough Lummocks of ice and the fact that his lazy 
lubberly prey is generally about half asleep, especially if it 
be a fine sunny day. When sufficiently near, which depends 
upon the nearness of the walrus to his refuge place—the 
open water—with a few lightning like leaps the agile hunter 
is alongside with the point of the walrus spear deeply bedded 
in his victim’s tough sides and ready to pay out the thirty- 
foot line that he has had wound around his arm or neck, 
as the sea-horse slides into the open water in his attempt to 
escape. Now comes the tugof war! It requires thé skillful 
and united strength of two active hunters to manage the line 
or the walrus will pull it away or cut it off clean over the 
sharp edge of some projecting ice hummock before they 
have worried him out sufficiently to kill him with a lance. 
Pulling in the line rapidly as it slackens or paying it out 
with a steadily increasing resistance, until the beast is so ex- 
hausted that he may be pulled alongside anddispatched by a 
well directed thrust from their sharp lances. 

The use of firearms, wherever the Esquimaux have been 
able to obtain them, has much simplified the second act 
of this tragedy, as the hunter then has but little trouble in 
dispatching his game immediately after he has fastened to 
him with the harpoon and line, and while he is yet in his 
most desperate struggles to escape. Where walrus are not 
numerous, and consequently make such short excursions 
that almost the merest movement is sufficient to throw 
them into the water, the shot from a gun cannot be wholly 
relied upon, for, unless instantly fatal, which requires bet- 
ter shooting than can be usually done under such cold, un- 
comfortable circumstances, the huge monster rolls into the 
water and sinks to the bottom, where he dies and remains 
until the gases from putrefaction brings his carcass to the 
surface. Wherever they congregate in immense herds, as 
in the Arctic seas inside of Behring’s Straits, or as they 
used to be in the Spitzbergen seas before the whalers thinned 
tthem out, they can be shot like so many tame sheep upon 
the great ice cakes, where they craw] out to bask in the sun, 
for the first to crawl upon the ice are crowded back a con- 
siderable distance by the newcomers, and so on, until they 
are forced a long way off from the water’s edge, and there 
fall victims to the rapid rifles of man, when surprised. 

The above explanation of a hunt er that the hunter 
has approached over ice and on foot, which is the case when 
the ice-floe is large enough or the walrus has perched upon 
the shore-ice. When he is on an isolated cake of small 
dimensions or a small island, he is approached by several 
persons in kiaks (their small skin canoes) and instead of 
holding on to the line, a large air-tight and inflated sealskin 
about the size of a half barrel is attached to its end and 
thrown over as soon as the harpoon is fast. At first the 
strength of the walrus is sufficient to drag this float under 
the water for three or four minutes, but the intervals rapidly 
become shorter, and in less than half an hour he is towing 
it along on the surface of the water, and the active hunter 
watches his opportunity to pierce him with a lance or shoot 
him through the head or neck. Nearly all those killed in 
the summer are thus obtained. During July and August in 
1880, while oa Depot Island, man iiiadan were thus cap- 
tured. At the highest po of the island a convenient 
monument of stones was built and over this my army signal 
telescope was placed, while hardly five minutes would elapse 
‘ore some one, the small boys especially, would be look- 
ing through it, scanning the drifting ice-pack for five or six 
miles on either side. As soon as one was discovered the 
alarm would be given through the village and several would 
put off in their kiaks, and whenever the chase was near by I 
took my position at the telescope and viewed its exciting 
incidents. , 









The mother will fight strenuously in defense of her young, 
and the latter cling tenaciously to its maternal defender, so 
that success in obtaining either is always rewarded with 
the other. During very cold weather the walrus only re- 
mains a short while on the ice at any one time before retir- 
ing to the water to warm his tough hide, and if a young 
one be captured alive it is almost impossible to keep it so, 
owing to the cold nights which soon kill it. 

There are very few instances indeed where this animal 
has been seen alive in menageries far from its native clime. 
In Baffin’s second Arctic (1613) voyage, we see quaintly 
recorded that ‘‘our generall went on shoare this afternoone, 
and killed foure deere, and brought 9 young morse alive 
with him aboord.” When near Spitzbergen on. this same 
voyage he sent some men ashore to get a piece of driftwood 
discovered on the beach, and says, ‘“‘Wee caused the men 
that rowed the shallop to towea tree after them. Nowe, 
when wee had put off a little from.the shoare, there came 
five or six morses Swimming hard by us and about us; some 
of them coming so neare the sterne of the bote that we 
called for our launces purposeing to strike them. They 
would, divers times, laie their teeth upon the tree which 
we towed (as it were scratching the wood with their teeth), 
but wee still rowed awaie, and at length they jeft us. Then 
we passed through a great deals of small ice, and sawe, upon 
some pieces, two morses, and upon some, one.” 

It is dangerous to wound one of these animals when in a 
boat far from land, as instances are not wanting where they 
have retaliated effectually by tearing the boat's sides to pieces 
by their huge swinging tusks. Many of the Iwilliks and 
kindred tribes wear mourning for departed ones upset and 
drowned by the angry wounded walrus. 

The hide of the walrus is from an inch to an inch and a 
half in thickness, and covered sparsely with short bristles. 
The young walruses are quite dark in color, but gradually 
turn lighter with age, until the oldest are of a decidedly 
light grizzly hue. The thick hide used to be taken by 
walrus slayers to make a heavy porous leather, but I think 
its usefulness has passed. By cooking it for a day or two 
in their perpetually simmering kettles, it becomes somewhat 
friable, and is so eaten by the natives, those of the northern 
coast of Western Greenland being very fond of it. 1 did not 
find such a desire for it among the Lnnuits in Hudson’s Bay. 
When eaten raw or uncooked it is simply equivalent to 
rubber belting of the same thickness, and it must be cut in 
small enough pieces to be swallowed at once, as the teeth 
will make no more impression than on the substance named. 
Add to this that the stout, bristly hairs makes one imagine 
that he is cutting up and eating a wire hair-brush. As the 
auther had to live on it for five days, his observations are 
of the most practical character. It is never used, even by 
the natives themselves, in this manner, until they are driven 
to it, and even after the rancid oil is consumed with which 
they could have cooked it. 

It is not a useless material, however, by any manner of 
means. Their dogs, to whom they owe more than any race 
of people owe to their domestic animals, must be provided 
for, and in the walrus hide the native sledgeman finds the 
most portable dog food known to the Arctic regions. This 
animal is not fed oftener than every other day, even when 
food is at its maximum abundance, and when traveling on 
a long journey, where space and weight upon the sledge has 
to be economized, he is not fed oftener than every third or 
fourth day if walrus hide (or svi, as they call it) is given. 
Thus provided, the Esquimau dog wiil stand a good journey 
for a month or two without material or visible loss of flesh 
or strength. He may pick up a little refuse here and there, 
but it will be a microscopical percentage on the regular diet. 
The kow is generally packed along in large pieces about two 
by three feet, and when fed to the dogs is cut up into strips 
about one or two inches wide (this will make them square, 
as this is the thickness) and from a foot to sixteen inches 
long. These the dogs swallow, and the natives teil me that 
it takes them two days to digest it, which surprised me in 
regard to the power and rapidity of the digestive organs of 
these camels of the cold, for I thought nothing less than a 
quartz mill or aquafortis buth could handle it in such a short 
time. 

The dangers in walrus hunting are much more numerous 
than one would imagine from such a clumsy animal, 
ry the most conspicuous ones are indirect, such as 
being drowned after the Avak is ups_t, for the Esquimau, in 
his waters of ice, is a stranger to the art of swimming. An- 
other danger is being packed out to sea on the ice while an 
unfavorable wind is Moctne off shore, or a current is set- 
ting out. Still, I know of two ugly-looking wounds made 
by direct contact with their tusks, and one case of death 
réported by a native which [ believe 

About a month before we started from Hudson’s Bay on 
our sledge journey, Ikqueesik, a first-rate walrus hunter of 
mine, attempted to make up my deficit in oil, with which 
the party was to start, and of course was untiring in his 
efforts to do so without regard to weather. One day, while 
on the outer edge of the floe with another Innuit hunter and 
his brother, a mere boy, with a strong off shore wind, the 
piece on which they were watching broke off and floated 
away to the southward in the storm. They were prisoners 
on their jail of ice for three days, at the end of which time 
they were landed about fifteen miles away from the island 
and made their way home on the sledge, which they had 
had with them all the time. They had not suffered much 
material discomfort, having built themselves a warm snow 
hut on the floe alongside a high hummock, and they killed 
a walrus, which happened along, giving them plenty of food 
for themselves and their dogs, while a lamp was made from 
his tough hide and wicking from a piece of cloth and the 
igloo reasonably warmed. The large sledge was placed on 
end resting against the walls of the ilo and the top slat 


used as a perch for a lookout to watch for a change of wind 


and the land. 
These driftings out to sea on the ice are not unusual, and 
nearly every once vigorous hunter, in his old age. can tell 


you of a personal incident or two of the kind during his life. 


They are not half as dangerous as one would infer, the most 
critical times being in the late spring when the ice is get 
ting rotten, and a heavy storm is liable to break it to pieces. 
One old Iwillik in his younger days while walrussing on the 
ice floe near Whale Point on the western side of Roe’s Wel- 
come, was carried far out to sea by a sterm. Here he sub- 
sisted for fifteen days on what he captured, when the wind 
carried him to the large island just south of Southampton 
Island, and he found refuge among some strange natives, 
whose oy he could hardly understand, and who owned 
no dogs nor sledges, but who nevertheless took the kind. 
est care of him, as is the universal Esquimau custom. He 
had to wait among them until the next summer when th 

took him to Repulse Bay in their kiaks, which were so frail 
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that they would not attempt to cross the Welcome, and, once 
among a branch of his own tribe, he made his way back to 
Whale Point after an absence of nearly a year. all his 
friends having long since believed him dead, and his wife 
having effectually played the Enoch Arden trick on him. 
There are so many varieties of scals with different habits 
that the hunting of these creatures differs considerably ac- 
cording to the kind. The ook-jook, or great sea], is an im- 
mense fellow and weighs probably a half or a third that of 
an average walrus, measuring often ten feet in length. 
Their capture does not differ considerably from that of a 
walrus, although probably a greater proportion of them 
ure captured by the /ia/: and float method than in any other 
way. It is not plentiful in any part of the Arctic seas, that 
is, it never congregates in herds or shoals asis the wont of 
other species, but is always seen singly or in pairs. On the 
western coast of the Adelaide Peninsula, jutting into the 
Arctic Sea, is the country of the Ook-jook-liks, or great seal- 
eaters, and there they are reported to be very common. 


The hide of this seal is of the utmost importance in the 
Esquimau economy, its skin being the only one considered 
fit for making the hunting lines already described as used by 
the kiak men and others in harpooning seal and walrus, for 
it may be truly said that their very life depends on this 
line, which is wound around their neck, running out easily, 
rapidly, and without knots or entanglements when pulled 
by the harpooned animal. By some natives it is called the 
‘‘thong-seal.” Jts thick skin is always used to make the 
soles of the sealskin boots and slippers, and before it is 
sewed on it is rendered absolutely impervious to water by 
being chewed for two or three days by some of the old 
women of the tribe. It then looks like finely grained leather. 

On the 23d of July in ’78, while off the eastern entrance 
to Hudson’s Straits,I had my first view of a ‘‘bladder- 
nose” seal wallowing around on a small piece of ice about a 
mile away and evidently enjoying himself to the full ex- 
tent of his limited habitation. It seemed to be about two- 
thirds the size of the ook-jook, some seven or eight feet in 
lengih. His unshapely head, which he kept constantly 
swaying to and fro in the air, looked not unlike that of a 
horse with @ large nose bag on, and from which peculiarity 
he derives his unpoetical name. At a distance this inflation 
looks as if it was on his nose, but is really on his forehead. 
His sealship fell a victim tothe rifles of a neighboring 
whaler, waiting like us for the ice pack to open. _It is the 
most pugnacious of all the seals (a really harmless species of 
animals), and when irritated by wounds or close pursuit, it 
will turn ferociously on its pursuer, splashing him with 
water and snapping at him spitefully. By some the hunting 
of the ‘‘bladder-nose” in a kivk is considered dangerous sport. 

The *‘saddie-back” seal is the one pursued by the sealing 
ships in the Spitzbergen and Newfoundland seas, and 
going in immense shoals, is canght in great quantities by 
simply sending a party on the ice and knocking them over 
the heads with clubs. Their skins are used principally in 
making kid gloves, about two-thirds of which are derived 
from this source, so I understand, the other third being sup- 
plied by the monkey skins of Brazil. The only inference 
left is that the name of these gauntlets must be taken from 
the animals that wear them and not those from which they 
are derived. 

There are migratory. seal visiting some parts of the 
Arctic, but not with sufficient certainty to depend upon 
them for food and so forth, at all periods and all districts. 
The west coast of Greenland is the especially favored one. 
The kassigiah, or fresh-water, or spotted seals, are not very 
numerous, and are generally found in the mouths of rivers 
and secured by shooting them with a rifle. They are beau- 
tifully spotted, the blotches decreasing in size and intensity 
from the back around to the flanks. They are in prime con- 
dition in Hudson’s Bay about August. Those of Hudson’s 
Straits seem to be the finest in the Arctic. The sassigiah 
skin is often seen in civilization made into shopping-bags, 
valises, ete. 

The seal par excellence, in Esquimau land, is the nets-chuck 
er common seal. Its skin is used for making boots and 
slippers, for summer clothing, for covering their Avaks and 
for making their tents. It is one of the most reliable 
sources of food, and the oil forms the greater share of 
that used by the natives. Its pursuit varies with the season. 
During the winter time, and when the ice is at its thickest 
and covered with drifts of snow, the common seal works 
its way through the ice by a hole just large enough to admit 
his body, and then makes a dome in the snow whose apex 
is cut through by an aperture about the size of a quar- 
ter of a dollar, which is called its ‘blow hole,” and 
through which it breathes when it visits these places: 

This snow dome, with its little aperture, is called ;the 
og-lo, and even an Esquimau hunter would be likely to pass 
one without notice, as nothing shows on the surface of the 
snow. The native, however, has a powerful ally in detect- 
ing them. This isthe keen scent of his dog’s nose; and 
when once found he sits down by it with the point of the 
harpoon at the ‘‘blow hole” and waits until he hears pussy 
blowing, when he thrusts it through, impaling the seal upon 
its barb and worrying it out and killing it as described with 
the walrus. The hunter may have-to wait only an hour or 
so before one blows, but cases are on record, when in times 
of famine and great scarcity of seal, where they have sat 
for two and three days immovable at one seal hole. 

Joe told me that after sitting at one of these holes all 
night he went to sleep and tumbled over backward off the 
block of snow he had cut for a seat, and which did not 
awaken him at the time, but when he did come to he was 
paralyzed with fright at beholding what he took to be a 
polar bear staring him square m the face, but which a 
closer inspection in the gloom revealed to be one of his legs 
standing straight up and swathed in its huge hairy cloth- 
ing. In the spring the snow melts on the ice and the water 
drains off. The -seal then come out on the ice to bask in 
the sun and warm weather and- then the hunter 
crawls upon them until he gets close enough to 
shoot them through the head. Should the seal Jook up, the 
hunter remains motionless or imitates the action of the 
seal. To kill a seal in this way is the best test of huntsman- 
ship in the Arctic, as the animals are then unusually wary. 
When, in the summer, the ice has broken up, they are pur- 
sued in the kiak with harpoons. 

All of the above: are known as ‘“‘hair seals,” their skins 
being of but little value except as some form of leather. 
The ‘‘fur seal” is never hunted by sportsmen, being mono- 
polized in kis home in Behring’s Sea by companies with ex- 
clusive charters for his killimg. From them we get our 
seaiskin sacks, muffs, gloves and caps with which we are 
all so familiar. 

[TO BE. CONTINUED. | 
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| Batural History. 


THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, 
Dates-of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SsMITH. 


86. Sharp-tailed Sparrow—Ammodromus caudacutus Aud. 
Cs. 240, Ridg. 201.—Common. Arrives in May. Frequents 
meadows and marshes near the coast. Breeds on tbe 
ground. Lays from four to six eggs, greenish white with 
brown spots, in June. 2 

87. Swamp Sparrow—Ammodromus palustris Aud. ; Melos- 
piza palustris Ridg. 233, Cs. 248.—Common. Arrives in 
March and April. Breeds on the ground. Lays five green- 
ish eggs. white with brown spots. 

88. Lincoln’s Sparrow—Peucea lincolni Aud.; Melospiza 
lincolni Ridg. 234, Cs. 242.—A regular migrant. Arrives in 
May, and quickly passes to the north and east. Possibly a 
few breed in Maine. This species was found breeding in 
Labrador by Audubon, and he named it in compliment to 
his companion, Thomas Lincoln, Esq., of Dennysville, Me., 
who procured the first specimen described. ‘This species 
much resembles the common song sparrow next named, but 
may readily be distinguished by the absence of the dark 
breast spot which is so conspicuous upon the latter. 

89. Song Sparrow—Fringilla melodia Aud.; Melospiza 
JSasciata Ridg. 231, Cs. 244.—Abundant. Arrives in March 
and early in April. Breeds, usually on the ground and low 
bushes, commonly two broods. Lays five dull whitish 
ogee, spotted with brown. The first complement laid in 
May. 

90. White-crowned Sparrow—Fringilla leucophrys Aud. ; 
Zonotrichia leucophrys Ridg. 206, Cs. 276.—Common migrant. 
Arrives in April. No record of breeding in Maine. Mr. 
Harry Merrill reports a bird of this species taken near 
Bangor, ‘‘July 27, 1880.” An unusual occurrence, as the 
species is rarely found here in summer, and not abundant 
at any season. 


91. White-throated Sparrow, ‘‘Peabody Bird.”—Fringilla 
pennsylvanica Aud., Zonotrichia aldicollis Ridg. 209; Cs. 275 
Common; arrives in April and early in May. Breeds usually 
on the ground; lays four or more greenish white eggs, with 
brown spots, early in June. This bird is locally known as 
the ‘‘Peabody Bird” on account of the final notes of its 
familiar song, which may be thus syllabled: /—see—you. 
Peabody, Peabody, Peabody. Mr. J. C. Mead shot a male 
specimen during a severe snowstorm, December 22, 1879. 
This bird was in company with a small flock of tree sparrows. 
The thermometer recorded twenty degrees below zero the 
day previous. I observed a specimen at Scarboro, Me., 
April 6, 1882, with asmall flock of purple finches. Both the 
birds cited were here at unusual dates. 

92. Tree Sparrow—Hmberiza canadensis Aud.; NSpizella 
montana Ridg. 210; Spizella monticola Cs., 268. Common; 
abundant during migrations, and birds of this species are 
commonly found during winter. Arrives early in April. 

93. Chirping Sparrow, ‘‘Hair Bird”-—Hmberiza soctalis Aud. ; 
Spizella domestica Ridg. 211, Cs. 269.—Abundant. Arrives 
in April and early in May. Breeds; two broods; lays four or 
five green eggs with dark brown spots, in May and June. 
This bird is sometimes termed the “hair bird,” because its 
nest is usually composed in part or entirely of hair, such as 
is shed from the manes and tails of horses, domestic cattle, 
etc. The young birds of the first brood usually fly befofe 
July 1. 

94. Field Sparrow—Hmberiza “pusilla Aud.; Spizella 
pusilla Ridg. 214; Spizella agrestis Cs. 271. Common. 
Arrives in April and early m May. Breeds; two broods. 
Lays four greenish whiteeggs with brown spots, in May anc 
June. 

95. Blue Snowbird—Niphea hyemalis Aud.; Junco hye- 
matis Ridg. 217, Cs. 261.—Abundant. Arrives in March. 
Sometimes found here during winter. Breeds on the ground; 
probably two broods each season. Lays four white eggs 
with brown spots, in June. The spring song of this bird is 
sweet and low, similar to that of a canary bird, but softer, 
with a trill like that of the song sparrow interpolated. 

96. Domestic Sparrow — Fringilla domestica Linneeus 
(1766); Passer domesticus Cs. 192.—Abundant in many of the 
cities of Maine. Breeds in bird houses erected for its use, 
also on cornices of buildings, among house vines, etc. This 
species was first introduced to North America by the late 
Thomas Amory Deblois, of Portland, Maine. The few 
birds then imported (1858) bred in the vicinity where liber- 
ated (corner of Park and Congress streets, Portland city), 
but after a few years had elapsed none were seen. Other 
birds of the species were at various times subsequently 
brought here and liberated, until their increased numbers 
have now assured their permanency in Maine. Their 
presence has materially lessened the numbers ef our native 
insectivorous and song birds once frequenting the cities, and 
these sparrows haye become a nuisance in some respects. 
In the month of January, 1879, I shot a sparrow of this 
species in a country village in St. Maurice county, Province 
of Quebec, Canada—probably a straggler from the city of 
Montreal or from Quebec. Now that the practice of feeding 
these sparrows has in a great measure subsided, they are 
really doing a little good. But their merits are exceeded 
by their demerits. 

97. Fox Sparrow—Fringilla iliuca Aud. ; Passerella iliaca, 
Ridg. 235, Cs. 282.—Abundant during migrations. Arrives 
in March and April. Not known to breed in Maine. 

98. Indigo Bird, Indigo Bunting—Spiza eyanca Aud.; 
Passerina cyanea Ridg. 248, Cs. 295.—Common in Western 
Maine. Breeds on bushes or small trees. Not very common 
east of the Kennebec Valley, and rather rare in the Penob- 
scott Valley and further east. 

99. Tohee Bunting, ‘‘Chewink.”—Pipilo erythropthaimus 
Aud., Ridg. 237, Cs. 301.—Common on the plains in Western 
Maine, in the Saco Valley, and east to the Kennebec Valley. 
Rare further east and almost unknown east of the Penobscot 
Valley. In N. O. C. Bull, April, 1882, Mr. Montague 
Chamberlain has reported a specim:n ‘‘shot by Mr. J. Belyea 
at Irishtown, New Brunswick, May 8, 1881, and now in the 
collection of the Nat. Hist. Society of St. John, N. B.” 
Arrives early in May. Breeds on the ground, eggs dull 
white with purple brown spots and blotches, laid in June. 


Fami.y IcrermD2: ORIOLES, STARLINGS, BLACKBIRDS, ETC, 

100. Bobolink—Dolichonyz oryzivorus <Aud., ae 257, 
Cs. 312.—Abundant. Arrives in the middle of May. Breeds 
on the ground, and lays five or six dull white eggs with 
brown and drab spots, in June. The following record of 















spring arrivals of this species, extending through a period of -~ 
forty five consecutive years (excepting the years 1806 and 
1816) is 0. interest in showing the remarkable regularity of 
the arrivals of birds at their breeding placeseach succeeding 
season. This record was compiled from observations made 

in the town of Warren, Knox county, Maine, by Cyrus 
Eaton, A. M., D. Dicke, 2d, and others. When the 
notes of the observers differed, the earliest date was selected 
‘for this record: 
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The extreme variation of the dates of arrivals during all 
this period was but nine days. The earliest date May 10, 
the latest May 19. 

The following list of arrivals at Paris Hill, Oxford county, 
Me., are from the notes of Messrs. Samuel R. Carter, and 
Jarvis L. Carter: 1860, May 14; 1861, May 12; 1862, 
May 17; 1868, May 11; 1865, May 9; 1866, May 11; 1867, 
May 15; 1877, May 17; 1878, May 15; 1879, May 15; 1880, 
May 16; 1881, May 20. Earliest date May 9, the latest 
May 20. 

101. Cowbird—WMolothrus pecoris Aud.; Molothrus ater 
Ridg. 258, Cs. 313.—Common, except in easternmost part of 
the State. Arrives in April. Gregarious. Polygamous. 
Makes no nest, but distributes its four or five eggs in the 
nests of small birds, and imposes the duty of incubation 
and rearing the young upon the parents of another family. 
The nests of warblers, thrushés and other birds are sub- 
jected to this imposition. The eggs are usually laid early 
in June, and are white, entirely covered with reddish or 
grayish-brown dots. The cowbird sometimes alights upon 
the backs of cattle, but is not often seen to do so in Maine. 
The pastures are the favorite resorts of this bird while 
here. 

Although sometimes arriving as early as March, and seen 
here as late as November, it is not a constant summer resi- 
dent in any restricted locality. It habitually shirks the 
labor of rearing its ycung, and leads a Bohemian life, wan 
dering where fancy leads, or when a lack of its favorite food 
impels. 

102. Redwinged Blackbird—Ageleus pheniccus Aud., 
Ridg. 261, Cs. 316.—Abundant. Arrivesin April. Breeds, 
on bushes in swampy places. Lays five or six leaden-gray 
eggs with irregular streaks and blotches of very dark brown, 
in May and June. 

108. Meadow Lark—Sturnella ludovicianew Aud. ; Sturnella 
magna Ridg. 263, Cs. 320.—Common in Western Maine. 
Arrives in April. Breeds, on the ground, and lays four or 
more eggs, white, with light brown spots. Not common 
east of the Kennebec Valley, ahd almost unknown east of 
the Penobscot Valley. Much less abundant in western part 
of the State now than twenty years ago, when birds of this 
species were to be found congregated in numbers on the 
meadows and marshes during the autumn migrations, which 
occurred in September. 

104. Orchard Oriole—ZIcterus spurius Aud., Ridg. 270, 
Cs. 324.—Rare. Apparently only occurs as an iriegular 
visitant. ‘This species has been reported by Mr. Bo:rdmau 
as occurring at the eastern boundary of the State, but 
“rare.” It is of only rare occurrence in Southwestern 
Maine, and there has been no instance within my knowledge 
of its breeding here. 

105. Baltimore Oriole, Golden Oriole—J/cierus baltimore 
Aud. ; Icterus galbula Ridg. 271, Cs. 326. Common in West- 
ern Maine, and east to the Penobscot Valley. Very rare 
in the casternmost part of the State. Arrives early in May; 
breeds usually on elm trees, attaching its hanging nest to 
the upper drooping branches. Lays four or five eggs, pure 
white with brown spots and lines, in June. This bird of 
bright plumage and pleasing song is well known because of 
its habit of frequenting cities and gardens, where it renders 
good service by eating vast numbersof the insects that de- 
stroy the foliage of fruit and clm trees. The presence of 
the domestic sparrows in the ‘‘Forest City” of Maine (Port- 
land), failed to avert, or in any great measure to check the 
worm pest that Las, within a few years, ravaged so many of 
our fine elm trees. But it is worthy of note, that immediately 
following the increase of those worms, there was a marked 
increase in the abundance of the orioles in this city, at- 
tracted, no doubt, by the abundance of their favorite food, 
and it was unusual to see these birds feeding anywhere ex- 
cept on the fruit of elm trees. Alighting on the slender 
branches of the elms, they would peer under the leaves and 
rapidly pick off the worms there found. The number of 
worms consumed at a meal by a single oriole seemed mar- 
velous. By watching one of these orioles while thus feed- 
ing, with the aid of a good field-glass, 1 was able to make a 
fair estimate of worms consumed. 

Following the noted increase in abundance of the orioles 
there was a marked mitigation of the worm nuisance, and 
it may be well believed that these birds were active agents- 
in producing the change. The worms which destroy the 
foliage of the elm trees are, unlike many insects, present 
and active throughout a period of mazy weeks, so that some 
trees, stripped of their early foliage, put forth a new growth 
the same season, only to be destroyed by the same causé. and 
this resulted, in some instances, in the death of the trees 
whose vitality was thus exhausted. By an estimate based 
upon actual count, the numbers of these worms consumed 
in a single season by one pair of orioles and their progeny 
could only be expressed by many hundred thousand. 

106. Rusty Grackle—Quiscalus ferrugineus Aud. ; Scoleco- 
phagus ferrugineus Ridg. 273, Cs. 331. —Abundant in locali- 
ties. Arrivesin March and April. Breeds, on trees, and 
lays in May from four to six pale greenish eggs, blotched 
with purple and brown. I have observed this species con- 
gregated in large flocks as early as July, apparently prepar- 
ing to depart for the South. During the breeding season 
the male may often be seen strutting on the ground, with 
tail partly spread and the central feathers depressed, so that 
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FACTS AND FANCIES OF ORGANIC LIFE. 


CANNOT willingly consign to perdition even a sparrow 

without a hearing. The fact that the birds were brought 
toa land’ they knew not of, against their will, certainly 
entitles them to this much at our hands; although, from 
present appearances, they seem destined to prove the great- 
est nuisance we ever imported. Propositions come up on 
every side to ameliorate the coming evil, and a war of ex- 
termination seems imminent. 


While all this is being done, a close observer might per- 
haps have secn one of the doomed birds, sitting demurely 
on a twig, raise his right foot, pretending to scratch his 
nostrils, with a look which plainly said, ‘“What do you 
propose to do about it?” For one, I propose to do nothing. 
The birds are here; they have come, like the Normans, to 
help us fight a fictitious enemy (the worms), and now, from 
the expressed anxiety, we seem in greater danger than were 
the Saxons in similar circumstances. We may heap invec- 
tives, but they fall as harmless against birds as the snow- 
flakes fall on their backs in winter; we may set the whole 
population to killing; it may retard, but will not prevent 
their increase. It becomes us then not to get frightened nor 
angry, but to look the matter squarely in the face, as perad- 
venture, it may not prove so disastrous as present fear indi- 
cates. 

On the first intimation of their coming, inquiries among 
native farmers of Great Britain brought out the fact that 
sparrows were miscellancous eaters, feeding on grain, seeds, 
insects and worms, grain largely preponderant.’ Said one: 
“T have seen a strip a rod wide across a ten-acre field of rye, 
left by the reapers as containing no grain, all caten by spar- 
rows which lived in a hedge along the border of the field.” 
Our present aim is to show, from what they have done in 
other countries, what they will be likely to do here, where 
circumstances are different. 

When the first birds were turned loose, houses were built 
and provisioned for them, the question of their ability to 
‘provide either (in perfect keeping with the whole project) 
not having been considered. A second brood filled the 
boxes to overflowing, and the younger birds were obliged to 
seek lodgings elsewhere. This they did with true squatter 
impudence, filling crevices in architecture with decaying 
vegetable matter, occupying thickets of ivy, in fact, every 
chink and crevice which afforded even a partial coverin; 
overhead. As a last resort they took possession of an old 
robins’ nest, piled on it sticks, straws and grass a foot high, 
with a hole in the side like a squirrel’s or hornet's nest—a 
nest not built by any other bird on the cuntinent. Here 
was indeed a new and strange departure—one which de- 
manded investigation. Consulting early English history, it 
was found that this canopied nest was the one built by 
the sparrow in its wild native state; in other words, the nest 
it was taught to build by the Creator, when the first pairs 
were placed on the earth. 

That they will not prove an unmitigated nuisance in this 
country is a fair inference from the different circumstances 
under which they must live. Our country is indeed a large 
one. We could hide Great Britain in it beyond the search 
of a tax-gatherer. Our hundred-acre fields of corn and 
wheat, with no hedges, (the safest place on the-earth for 
breeding smalJ] birds) will scatter the sparrows broadcast 
over the land, the barbed wire fence, the fence of the future, 
affording no exclusive protection. Consequently they must 
take their chances with other birds. They must furnish their 
quota of food to the rapacious birds and animals according 
to numbers, thereby allowing more of our native birds to 
live. ; 

That they are one penny of benefit in destroying worms 
is as yet problematical, to say the least. Once in ten years, 
perhaps, certainly but once since the sparrows were brought, 
there was in this vicinity an advent of worms. They seemed 
to come all at once, every leaf on our elms and maples was 
swept off, while the great meadows opposite the city were 
as bare of foliage as in midwinter. The worms disappeared 
as suddenly and mysteriously as they came. The trees in 
two weeks were again covered with leaves, greener, brighter, 
fresher than before, having grown faster than in early 
spring. Once in the time I saw a sparrow hammering at a 
worm, while our native birds, even from a distance, came in 
great numbers while the feast lasted. 

We may, I think, sleep quietly while the sparrows live on. 
They can have no exclusive privileges here such as the 
hedges of the old countries afford, but must, as I said before, 
take their chances with other birds. They unquestionably 
drive away from our dwellings more beautiful birds and of 
sweeter song; but they certainly enliven our streets in win- 
ter, when all other birds are absent; they cultivate kindness 
of heart in those who place crumbs for them on the window 
sill in stormy weather, They swarm in our Union Depot, 
feeding on bits of food thrown out by passengers who eat 
in the cars during their short stop at midday, while in the 
trusses above they find secure resting and nesting places; 
steam, steam whistles, smoke, and coal gas alike disregarded. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that in one sense they 
are here a nuisance, and the moving crowd often receive 
marks of their utter carelessness for those below. The con- 
sequences are, now pitiable, now ludicrous, and sometimes 
“fearful” in effects. Ithink it was during the past year 
that an old fellow, somewhat given to pointed expressions, 
was hurrying along the platform, when—‘‘spat”—some- 
thing struck hishat. Stopping suddenly, he took off the ‘‘tile,” 
looked at it, then, looking upward, got as far as ‘‘Dam!” 
when one eye was closed by a second discharge from the 
same battery. Instantly shutting the other eye for safety, 
he blindly let off a terrific volley of oaths, the largest the 
language permits, while a laughing crowd added aggravation 
to his calamity. 

But to return to this cavopied nest. The bird has taught 
us a lesson not small in itself, nor insignificent in its bearing 
on the great subject of evolution in organic life, a subject 
which, under the utmost stretch of human research, has as 
yet made no progress toward a philosophic solution. Here 
the bird driven to extremities has gone back to a form of 
nest it had never seen, and which its progenitors had not 
seen or built in perhaps a hundred generations; a demon- 
stration of that great and immutable law of recurrence 
strangely overlooked by even thinking men. It is to this 
law alone that organic life owes both harmony and perpetu- 
ity, and without it all would become chaos. 

The fact that the first appearance of individual life was or 
is a cell, or according to the schoolboy philosophy of Con- 
cord a ‘‘protoplasm,” is no proof that life in the aggregate 
commenced in the same manner; this unimpeachable law of 
recurrence proves, if it proves anything, that every form ,of 
individual life, appearing, if you please, as a cell or proto- 
plasm at first, each its path marked out by the Creator, 


its under side is very convex, and the tail then appears as 
if shaped like that of the next named species. 

107. Boat-tailed Grackle—Quiscalus major Aud., Ridg.277, 
Cs.334.— I observed a pair of grackles ef this species at Second 
Lake, Washington county, Maine, August 1, 1877. Their 
appearance so far north and east astonished me, and | might 
well have doubted my senses at first, but I spent nearly a 
half day in the proximity of these birds, with the best pos- 
sible opportunity for close observation, and with my familiar 
knowledge of the species and of their characteristic notes 
and habits, identification was rendered certain. They 
seemed to be quite at home, and evidently had been in the 
same locality for some length of time; perhaps since spring. 
When first approached a great outcry was made, such as is 
unrivaled by any other grackle. Yet'the birds did not at- 
tempt to escape, but frequently flew within four or five rods 
of myself and companion, occasionally alighting on the 
reeds at no greater distance from us. Any unusual stir on 
our part would produce a great apparent commotion on the 
part of the grackles, and after one of their characteristic out- 
breaks of ons remonstrance at our intrusion upon their 
retreat, they would fly about as if to reassure themselves, by 
a close inspection, of our peaceful intentions. 

108. Purple Grackle, “Crow Blackbird”—Quisculus pur- 
purevs Aud., Ridg. 278b., Cs. 335.—Common. Arrives in 
April. Breeds often in colonies on trees. Lays four or more 
eggs of a greenish hue, marked with blotches and irregular 
streaks of brown. Although here a shy bird, Il have known 
a pair of this species to nest on one of the few pine trees 
within the city limits of Portland, and it is not uncommon 
for them to breed in cities. .The rusty grackle is sometimes 
termed ‘‘crow blackbird,” as well as this species. The pur- 
ple grackle is the larger of the two, however, and better en- 
titled to such a name. 


Fami.y Corvin: Crows AnD JAYS. 
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109. Raven—Corvus corar Aud., Cs. 338; Corvus corar cur- 
nivorus Ridg. 280.—Not uncommon ; resident. Breeds, usually, 
on high trees. The eggs are green, profusely blotched with 
brown, and resemble the eggs of the common crow, which 
are but little smaller than those of the raven, although the 
latter is a much larger bird. Authors of New England bird 
lists have generally referred to the raven as rare, but it is a 
common resident in Maine, although nowhere abundant. I 
have observed the species at various times in Scarboro, but 
it is more common further east. In 1876 I saw some young 
fledgling ravens, which were taken on the coast from a nest 
in a tree on one of the islands of Washington county. Mr. 
Harry Merrill informs me that ‘“‘Mr. N. C. Curran, of Ban- 
gor, killed twelve ravens in one week with poisoned fox 
bait at Isle au Haut, Maine.” The handsome glossy, blue- 
black plumage of the raven in winter becomes to a great 
extent a dirty-brown in summer. 

110. Crow—Corvus americanus Aud.; Corvus frugivorus 
Ridg. 282, Cs. 340.—Abundant. Arrives in March. Some 
are to be seen throughout the winter, especially on the coast, 
where they are rather abundant during mild winters. Breeds 
usually on coniferous trees.. The eggs vary much in color, 
and I have some with various shades of green and of blue 
for the “‘ground color.” There are usually four or five green 
eggs profusely blotched with dark brown, laid in April and 
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ay. 

111. Blue Jay—Garrulus cristatus Aud.; Cyanocitta 
cristata Ridg. 289, Cs. 349-—Common. Abundant in some 
localities. Some remain throughout each winter. Breeds. 
Usually nests on bushes and lays five eggs of an olivaceous 
tinge spotted with brown, in May. The blue jays of North- 
ern New England are usually of a rather suspicious nature 
that makes them somewhat wary of man. But I once 
found a blue jay’s nest so close by the side of a highway 
over which passed daily stage-coaches, as well as many iess 
noisy vehicles, that I could see the bird setting upon its eggs 
as I drove by without pausing. In some localities where 
unmolested, the jays of this species are as indifferent to the 
near presence of man as is the robin or blucbird. 

112. Canada Jay—Garrulus canadensis Aud.; Perisoreus 
canadensis Ridg. 297, Cs. 359.—Common in autumn and 
winter, except along the coast in the southwestern part of 
the State, where it is rarely to be found. Mr. Luther Red- 
low, of Portland, shot a jay of this species in the town of 
Scarboro, October 15, 1880, a rare occurrence in that locality. 
The Canada jay is locally known by various names, and in 
Maine as ‘‘moose bird,” “‘meat bird,” or ‘‘pork bird.” These 
names have been given the bird by hunters and lumbcrmen, 
because of the birds’ habit of boldly visiting winter camps in 
the woods, and without fear helping itself to the meat that 
may be hung about the camp. The name ‘‘moose bird” was 
thus applicable a half century ago when moose meat was 
much more common in Maine camps than at the present 
time. The bird is now more often tempted by pork than 
by moose meat. The French Canadians name the bird 
‘*Pee,” on account of its familiar note, whichis rather weak 
for a jay. 

[vO BE CONTINUED. | 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE CATBIRD.—Albany, N. ¥.—One 
day last June as I was sitting on the bank of the Hudson 
River, fishing, a catbird flew down, and lit on a stone near 
where I was sitting. She commenced squalling and flying 
about frantically. She would fly to a bush close by anc 
come back and fly around my head screaming loudly, as if 
she wished to induce me to go with her. At last she acted 
so strangely that I got up and walked to the bush where the 
bird was flying in and out. As | approached it I saw a 
snake about a yard long, crawling swiftly up a branch 
toward the bird’s nest, which cortained four eggs. The 
bird would fly down and peck the snake, and then back to 
her nest. I could not strike the snake without striking the 
nest at the same time, so I ran to the house for my Fiobert 
rifle. When 1 got back the snake had one of the eggs in 
his mouth. I shot him several times when he dropped the 
egg and crawled into the bushes. I put the egg in the nest 
and then went back to my fishing. I found my line all 
right and on it a good sized bass.—Bert Titus (twelve 
years old). 


THE RATTLESNAKE As A Swimmer.—In a late number 
of ForEst AND STREAM some one inquires about the swim- 
ming powers of the rattlesnake. They often cross Mosquito 
Inlet, East Florida, against strong tides, and I have seen 
one killed in the middle of Halifax River, where it is a mile 
wide, swimming as strongly and boldly as a true water 
snake could have done. Moreover, it faced its pursuers 
boldly, and made straight for the boat till stopped by a blow 
with an oar. I have seen the racer or coach whip snake, 
killed under the same circumstances. Those sait water bays 











the chances for a snake to get across would be small.—S. C. C. 
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and guarded by laws of form and organization immutable as 
God himself. 

Look at the varied improvements in domestic animals 
under fostering care and intelligent culture. Ourhorses, our 
cattle and sheep, our hogs, and domestic fowls, or, turning 
a leaf in this book, our dogs. The original type remains in 
each, while in all the essentials of life we have made a new 
creature, more beautiful, more serviceable, ministering in 
a thousand ways to our pleasures and our necessities, as the 
originals could not do. ‘This is real progress, develop- 
ment with a purpose, an evolution which we can see; we 
have only to fix the colors and the picture is complete. But 
this we are not permitted to do. That is a prerogative the 
Creator has not delegated to human hands, and in wisdom 
has He withheld it. We can make new breeds, new varieties; 
we are allowed to improve on what He has thus blocked out 
forus; but even this can only be accomplished by the most 
rigid seclusion of each to his own, and the selection of the 
fittest in the transmission of life. The moment the foster- 
ing hand is withdrawn the great law of recurrence takes 
charge, varieties are all merged inonc, and that one takes the 
back track inevitably. Our horses become less fleet and 
docile, our short horns thin and less symmetrical, our beauti- 
ful and intelligent dogs gaunt, ragged and wolfish, our ban- 
tam, with head and tail meeting over his back, becomes 
again the drooping jungle fowl, our swine—well—just 
read again that hog story in the Forest AND STREAM of 
Dec, 1, 1881. 

What would men do, or rather what would they not do under 
present greed for possessions, if allowed to control the laws 
of life. Look at their only successful attempt at intermediate 
creation, the unnatural union of the horse and the ass, : 
human project entirely. 1 blush with shame, whenever I 
see one, that civil life allows the creature to exist. Not one 
thing can the mule do that the horse will not do better; his 
whoie value lies in the single quality of endurance. He will 
bear more beating, starvation, and general abuse than any 
other domestic animal living; and hence, as I said before, 
ministers more directly to man’s greed for money. But 1 
have gone far astray from the sparrows, it is a wayward 
propensity, a love to ‘‘paddle the bark canoe” among and 
over “Facts and Fancies in organic life.” Facts, the record 
of what is, and is done; Fancies, the philosophic conclusion 
from their consideration. The field is broad; eternity can- 
not, will not exhaust its interest; it is our privilege to gather 
lilies, it is our duty to gather lessons of instruction as we 
float along. B. HorsForp. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January, i882. 












































CONCERNING THE ENGLISH SPARROW.—Can people who 
are annoyed by the sparrow, trap him? We havea gray 
parrot, who among many accomplishments can imitate u 
whole bevy of the little nuisances, who have filled every 
house ivy in town and driven Jenny Wren and her husband 
clean away. We have not seen a wren for years, I wonder 
if the article ‘‘Small Birds” and ‘‘Snow Birds” on the hotel 
bills of fare is not our friend; I am sure I hope and pray they 
may all be eaten.—T. M. (Philadelphia). 


° 
e 
Camp Sire 
“That reminds me.” 

3 gfeageteta of Nevada, I cannot permit this opportunity 
L%& to escape to expose the diabolical proclivities of one of 
your correspondents, who had evidently got himself into a 
scrape and wished to drag in as inany of your readers as 
possible. When I was residing in that State, some three 
years ago, 1 was fortunate enough to secure a specimen of 
the glossy ibis, the first I had ever seen; and being at 2 loss 
to classify it, 1 sent the head and one wing to your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Newton Dexter, whom I kaew to be some- 
thing of an ornithologist as well as taxidermist. The re- 
turn mail brought me an exhaustive account of its natural 
history, but said nothing in regard to the edible qualities of 
the bird. Shortly after [read an article in your columns 
from a Western contributor, who had not only shot a glossy 
ibis, but had cooked and eaten it, pronouncing it the most 
delicious morsel he had ever tasted. Tosay that I was un- 
happy hardly fills the bill. I was wretched to think that I 
had not cooked that ibis, and had lost a sensation I might 
never again have an opportunity of experiencing. Several 
months afterward, to my great delight, I succeeded in kill- 
ing another, it being the only one I had seen since shooting 
the first. 

Now for a feast such as Delmonico himself could not 
duplicate. I took the prize home, dressed it carefully, and 
turned it over to ny wife, admonishing her to serve it up in 
her best style, finishing off my injunctions with a few careless 
off-hand‘remarks concerning its great rarity, the delicious 
quality of its flesh, etc. Then I hastened out to invite in 
my friends. All of them were on hand punctually at the 
dinner hour — the postmaster, Wells-Fargo’s agent, and 
several other distinguished characters. Had the bird been 
large enough, I should have prepared a feast for my guests 
of glossy ibis alone, but as the tid bit would make but a few 
mouthfuls for each one, I had been obliged, sorely against 
my will, to add a couple of spring chickens. Every plate, 
however, received its portion of the rare bird, and each 
guest immediately transferred a piece to his mouth—and 
that was about as far as it got with most of them. One or 
two, with exquisite good breeding, attempted to surrep- 
titiously secrete it in their vest pockets, and one or two others 
may possibly have kept it down long enough to get out doors. 
How did it taste, did you say? Well, my dear reader, I 
have never eaten crow, but, for all that, 1. prefer crow, and 
take the chances; and I have never ceased to sigh for the 
scalp of the wretch who wrote up that article on the glossy 
ibis for the Forest AND STREAM ForRKED DEER. 

Saw Francisco, Cal. 
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James C——, a genial son of Erin, is fond of shooting, 
and the best manufacturer of mid-range hyperbole that I 
ever saw. He will tell a story os frescoed with 
improbabilities, and every corner decorated with impossi- 
bilities, with an air of pursuasive sincerity that would cause 
a man to hate himself for presuming to doubt it. He says 
“the first sugar hogshead he ever saw reminded him so 
much of his mother’s churn that he shed tears.” One day a 
hawk alighted near the house and his son took the gun, 
crawled within gunshot, fired and missed. 

‘‘Why didn’t ye kill the howck?” queried the father. 

“The gun’s no good,” answered the junior James. 

“Ye’r a liar, Jamesie, it’s yew that’s no good, Ye can’t 
tell me anything about that gun. Sure, I’ve known her 
since she was a pishtol.” F. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE THINK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

I enclose a clipping from the Bozeman Avant Courier, the 
leading Montana newspaper, containing a Ietter from a 
trustworthy correspondent from the Upper Yellowstone: 

“The Purk Improvement Company have a sawmill in 
operation at this place, getting out lumber for a 600-room 
hotel to be built here next spring, and I am creditably in- 
formed that Mr. E. Haupt, Superintendent of the N. P. I. 
Co., has let a contract for twenty thousand pounds of veni- 
son, at five cents per pound, to supply his men. He has 
some eighty or a hundred now at work, and is going to feed 
them on elk, deer, mountain sheep, and bison, killed in the 
Park, as it is cheaper than beef. 

“It isa ‘Park Improvement Co.’ doing this, and I sup- 
pose they consider it an improvement to rid the Park, as far 
as possible, of game—thus they who have means to get other 
meat encourage in this way the destruction of what little 
game there is left, for the sake of a few dollars (very few) 
profit to themselves.” 

The recommendations of Gen. Sheridan [ heartily endorse, 
although I am of the opinion that a ‘‘mounted police,” 
selected from old mountaineers and men familiar with the 
country would be far better than soldiers to protect the 
Park from intruders. Before the National Park Improve- 
ment Co. and the North Pacific R. R. Co. get through building 
and improving the National Park, pretty near all the large 
game will be killed off or driven off. There never ought to 
he a railroad inside the Park limits—good roads and trails 
are sufficient. One good hotel each at the Geyser Basin, 
Yellowstone Lake and Mammoth Hot Springs, are all that is 
required, If the contract between the Government and the 
National Park Improvement Co. should be declared valid 
by Congress, all sportsmen and tourists traveling through 
the Park would be at the mercy of the National Park Im- 
provement Company. According to the agreement the com- 
pany would get 640 acres at each plot, which would take 
in all the best camping places, meadows, water and timber, 
and a sportsman or tourist could not camp anywhere near 
a prominent place with his outfit, unless he pays the National 
Park Improvement Co. for the privilege of camping on 
their plot, and pasturage fee for the saddle or pack horses. 
The National Park Improvement Co. would have every- 
thing their own way, in fact control everything in the 
Park. I only hope that Congress will investigate the 
affair and act accordingly. 

An ‘OLD HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 

Bozeman, Montana Territory, Jan. 4. 














Editor Forest and Stream: 

It has afforded me great pleasure to see that the Forest 
AND STREAM was the first, as it was for a considerable time 
the only, paper in the country to protest against the bold 
attempt of a few speculators to rob the people of the United 
States of their National Park. The independence and fear- 
lessness of your course cannot be too highly praised, and that 
it will be appreciated by the people at large | cannot doubt. 
Thanks to the Forest AND STREAM and to Senator Vest, it 
seems likely now that the Park will be reserved for those 
who really own it. 

But does it not seem as though the great wrong lies back 
of anything that bas yet been brought forward? If the 
United States Government chooses to deed over to me, or to 
anyone else, all its public lands for one dollar, am I to refuse 
it? The Government acts through its servants, and suppose 
the Secretary of the Interior, or in his absence Mr. Merrit 
L. Josslyn, chooses to make over to me a big block of the 
public land, you cannot reasonably expect me or any _busi- 
ness man to be virtuous enough to refuse the opportunity 
to make an enormcus profit. It appears to me, therefore, 
that the fault in all this matter lies with the law which per- 
mits (1) the Secretary of the Interior to be absent, and (2) 
which permits a subordinate to make such an enormously 
important contract, 

Of course it is clear enough that in making this particular 
centract the Government officials largely exeeeded any 
powers granted to them under the acts of 1872. We can all 
see this now that it has been pointed out to us, but this point 
might easily have been overlooked, and the lease made, and 
then where would we have been? : 

{ cannot too heartily congratulate you on the splendid 


stand that you have taken. R 
Cricaao, Ill, January 14, 1883. 


Eilitor Forest and Stream: 

Lam so filled with admiration of your plucky and manly 
fight for the People against the Yellowstone Park grabbers, 
that [ cannot withhold some demonstration of applause. 
The Scriptures are not my best hold (I wish they weré!; but 
somewhere therein it is said that when the hands of Joshua 
weakened, the outsiders stepped in and held them up, that 
Israel might gain the impending battle. Although there are 
as yet no signs of your ‘‘weakening,” yet the Jabor alone 
might prove too great for you; and should that time come 
there are millions of sturdy hands ready to brace you up to 
the good work you have undertaken—to save Israel’s people 
from the Philistines. 

I hardly know which is the Joshua, you or Vest. But 
whoever holds up his hands in the interests of the People in 
secvring the great National Park intact, the pleasure ground 
of the world, will have the admiration and applause of all 
generations for all time. 

In your issue of January 11, you have giventhe grabbers 
terrific sledge-hammer blows. Hammer away, and the 
people will say, Amen, X. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 


Kiditor Forest and Stream: 

Your fearless exposure of the shameless attempt to grasp 
the very heart and soui of the incomparable Yellowstone | 
Park, is one of the most creditable things done lately by 
any American periodical. You may be sure that the full 
measure of the impropriety and unapproachable impu- 
dence of this bold ‘“‘grab” has not yet begun even to be 
realized by the people—the real owners of the wonderland 
in question. I can scarcely think, among the scores of un- 
savory speculations which occur to me, of one evidencing 
a greater amount of ‘‘cheek” than this one; and these men 
may rest assured that, even if they do succeed in thus cheat- 
ing the people, vengeance will be visited upon them in some 
suitable shape by an outraged public. Let every voter 
write to his Congressman in vigorous protest against a 
scheme which is saturated with impropriety and iniquity. 

W. Mc K. Heat. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 9, 1883. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A HOLIDAY HUNT. 
WHAT HAPPENED AND SOMETHING WHICH DID NOT HAPPEN. 
ITH us, in this far off southland, there is a full realiz- 
ation of the fact that— 
‘Christmas comes but once a year, 
And every darkey has his share—"’ 


of whatever joys can be had during the gala season. With 
him the banjo and the fiddle make all the instrumental 





melody which his soul requires, and bacon, and greens, and | 


corn bread, and whisky meet the demands of his internal 
physical system, while a flaming necktie of gorgeous colors 
and red-top boots afford the apparel most suited to his fancy. 
Indeed, the African is a happy race, especially when freed 
from those cares which the hight of education always brings 
along with it. For money nine-tenths of them have no use, 
except to gratify the demands of appetite as some attractive 
object meets the eve, and, in consequence, it is an ex- 
ceptional case, when an increase of worldy goods takes 
place. Although it has been more than fifteen years since 
they were declared to be free, few indeed are else than ‘‘mere 
livers from hand to mouth.”” On such a day as Christmas 
the towns are black with them, and the retail groceries, 
which sell crackers, cheese, sardines, oysters, toys, ribands, 
gew-gaws and whisky, do a thriving business by getting all 
the cash, which is the result of many a day’s labor, from 
these thriftless descendants of Ham. ‘‘The loud laugh, 
which speaks the empty mind,” is heard on every hand, the 
popping of firecrackers jars on the ear, the whisky yell 
gives variety to the confusion, and al! is fuss and din. 
Verily, I am glad the time comes but once a year. Indeed, 
if I were emperor of all the earth, and possessed of un- 
limited power, [ should devote :nyself to the inauguration of 
several reforms for the benefit of my subjects, and among 
them would issue my ukase declaring death, ‘‘without 
benefit of clergy,” or any other benefit, against all the man- 
ufacturers of Roman candles, firecrackers and other devilish 
inventions which disturb the quiet of towns and do no good 
whatever. 

In part to get away from the sort of noise which made 
my house lose all its quiet, on Tuesday, the 26th, Jim LeG. 
and i got into a buggy with our hunting luggage, called up 
Don and Branch, gave the word to ‘‘The gray mare Meg— 
a better never lifted leg,” or, if you prefer it, because the 
name of the nag is thus preserved— 

Weel hitched on to gray mare Molly, 
We split the mud—we did, hy golly, 


and made our way to the hospitable residence of our friead, P. 
N. 8., who lives in the ‘‘Fork,” about eighteen miles from 
ourhome. Inasmuch as Tom, our host’s ‘‘eldest iiope,” 
who knew our inclinations, told the family that he was sure 
we would be there that night, we found a capital sup- 
per ready for us, to which, after a brief interval at the fire, 
we proceeded to do ample justice. On our route, for lack 
of time, if for no other reason, we failed even to enjoy the 
lovely scenery, which is spread out as we rise the hill on 
which Ed. Ingram lives, and which displays the broad 
bosom of the Pee Dee, dotted with many islands, and the far dis- 
tant hills of Stanly and Montgomery counties. We take but 
a glance at the site of the old blacksmith shop, the slab bot- 
tom and the tanyard, where, in other days, the hunter placed 
himself to intercept a fleeing deer, as he was making his way to 
the river to escape his pursuers. Itis getting nearly sundown, 
when we pass the old barn, the center of a once famous turkey 
range, and twilight had come when we crossed Smith’s 
Ford of Little River, on whose bank, a few miles above, I 
first saw the light of Heaven, and from whose waters, when 
a boy, I have drawn many a beautiful fish. Two miles 
more, and we saw the cheerful light of our place of rest, 
and found what I had already described, as well as that 
hearty, but unpretending welcome which is shown to every 
one who enters the grounds. 

‘‘The cheerful supper done,” we went back to the parlor 
and ranged ourselves around the sparkling fire, ready to en- 
gage in such conversation as might spring up, and make our 
arrangements for the morrow’s hunt. Tom being a ‘‘merci- 
ful man,” and acquainted with the prandial capacity of my 
dog Branch—for B. is sound in stomach as well as in limb 
and wind—went out in the meantime with a bountiful supply 
of corn bread, :nd soon came in reporting that the little ex- 
ercise he had had did not seem to have weakened the dog’s 
appetite. Don, also, had his supply of scraps, and having 
been raised a gentleman’s dog, got a small portion of pork 
for his share. Being satisfied ourselves, and knowing that 
our dogs had feasted royally, we discussed all sorts of 
things, indulged in anecdote, ‘‘cracked of horses, pleughs 
and kye,” inquired how our host’s carp ponds were doing, 
what Christmas festivities had enlivened the neighborhood: 
and were congratulating ourselves upon having escaped ‘‘the 
maddening crowd’s ignoble strife,’ when the sound of a 
darkey’s accordeon and _ hilarious chorus of darkey throats, 
gave painful evidence that we were still within the bounds 
of that sort of civilization. Still we managed to keep up our 
‘‘discourse” until the hour came, when my habits required 
that I should bid entertainers and entertained my best 
wishes for a happy night. I slept well, disturbed only by the 
suggestions of a stomach rather heavily laden, and the 
whining of a setter pup, which I had brought up as a pres- 
ent to my friend Bishop Crickett, of Saint’s Rest, who lives 
just across the Pee Dee, and whom we expected to break- 
fast with us the following morning. 

After all the family got together, before breakfast next 
day, a suggestion was made that, as their Christmas had not 
quite ended, it might not be disagreeable to partake of a 
glass of egg-nog. The motion was duly seconded, and 
passed nem. con., and we were regaled with ‘‘as good a 
article of them kind of sperrits” as was ever fixed up for 
the enjoyment of the human palate. The ‘flavoring ex- 
tract” was obtained by a distillation of the fermented juice 
of the peach—which, by the way, is unsurpassable for 


| Thomas and Jeremiah—Tom and Jerry, if you like—or that 


mixture of sugarand whipped cream called syllabub. And then 
that little tinkling sound was heard which indicated that hot 
Java and biscuit and butter and ‘‘sassergers” and ‘‘chicken 
fixings” and chitterlings were not far off; and we also par- 
took of that. Then, having made arrangements to send our 
horse and buggy up to Smith’s Ferry, we went down to the 
river, not over a quarter of a mile off, to see if its bottoms 
contained any of the birds we had come to kill. In a short 
while the elegant form of the Bishop, astride of his mule, 
was seen approaching, and close by his dogs, Jack and Pal- 
metto. The prelate and I took the bank of the stream, 
=— Jim LeG. and Tom went along the margin of the foot 
ails. 

We found that birds were scarce, and when we reached 
the ferry our bag consisted of only ten birds, while the other 
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party had succeeded in getting more than twice that num- 
ber. Late in the afternoon, after Tom had Jeft us, we were 
hunting a piece of sedge and some adjacent ditch banks; 
Jim gave notice to Saint Martin—the Bishop—and me that 
Don had found a covey on the opposite side of the ditch. 
Being an agile man; he had easily leaped it, and told us to 
go below and cross. We were ready enough to do so, and 
going to the bank of it, and inspecting its size, upon the 
same principle that governs 
“The dog who by instinct turns aside 
When he sees the ditch too deep and wide,” 

it was deemed prudent to seek another crossing place, so 
we went further down and soon found a hog ford, which 
gave us the safe means of getting to the game side of the 
drain. When we got over, we saw Don ona full stand, 
with Branch behind him. LeG. was within ten feet, and 
he requested us to remain where we were, for the birds 
would fly that way, and we could get a shot. Of course 
our reply was that we had no idea of being hit by him for 
any such chance, and had no special aspirations to make 
him our target. We started to approach, and before we 
had gone five yards, we heard his gun, then saw the flying 
covey and heard his second barrel. The truth of history 
compels me to say that no bird stopped. Then he called to 
us to come up, for there were more birds. That we did not 
credit, and so we stood still. Pretty soon he had about a 
half dozen more on the wing, and he got one with each 
barrel. We then pursued the first part of the covey, which 
had lighted on the side of a large ditch, andthe Bishop and 
I got one each. Coming back, LeG., who is a capital shot, 
and an industrious hunter, told me that he knew where one 
had settled on the side of the first ditch, and, as he had had 
four chances, I could take it. And I did take it, adding a bird 
tomy bag. Going in pursuit of the others, 1 got another 
shot, wounding, and LeG. another, killing. Then the 
Bishop got a crack, which he missed, because of the thick 
brush through which the bird was flying. We then twitted 
LeG. on his flushing the covey when we were getting to 
him, and then learned from him that as we were approach- 
ing, he saw what he took to be a huddle of birds in the head 
of a side ditch, and thinking he could get a half dozen at 
one pop, he fired into—a bunch of leaves. And then we 
berated him soundly for his unsportsmanlike conduct in 
more respects than one, and announced our purpose to try 
him before a court-hunting that night upon his ‘‘grave 
crimes and misdemeanors against the law, in such cases, 
made and provided.” And that night, at his mother’s 
house, where we are always welcome, we put our threat into 
execution, convicted him, and suspended judgment on con- 
dition that he would afterward put himself upon his good 
behavior. 

The next day we found still fewer birds, and succeeded in 
getting only about thirty, notwithstanding a laborious day’s 
tramp. Night found us under the same hospitable roof, 
where we got the egg-nog. The Bishop, who had lost his 
Palmetto bitch, having to go back a mile or-so to find her, 
reached the house almost half an hour after we did. He 
told us that he found her lying cosily down at the place 
where we took our lunch, doubtless expecting us to return 
in time to give her another bait of scraps. During the day 
the bitch had sorely tried the Christian philosophy of her 
handler by swallowing instead of retrieving a bird which 
the Bishop had shot. But the prelate, knowing full well 
that ‘“‘he who spareth the rod spoileth the child,” applied 
the sanction of the law by giving her ‘‘many stripes” for her 
misdeed. 

We stayed all night, and my clerical friend, who had not 
sought, the night before, to get a divorce a mensa et thoro 
from me, but shared the couch with me, complained so 
much of my unfortunate habit of snoring that our host 
placed him in a separate apartment. Next morning, at an 
extremely early hour, I heard a knocking at the outer door 
of my room, which was on the ground floor, and connected 
with the parlor, and recognizing the familiar voice of my 
former bedfellow, I emerged from the warm bed and ‘‘took 
him in.” 

He apologized for the disturbance, alleging as a reason 
that he was anxious to make an early start for home, to 
avoid, if possible, the ‘“‘nursed wrath” of his ‘‘dame,” 
which might grow too ‘‘warm” for him if he failed longer 
to make an appearance, and had inadvertently left his hat 
in the parlor. Then he apologized for his having deserted 
me, and told me, with a sorrowful voice, that in doing so 
he had ‘‘jumped from the frying-pan into the fire.” ‘‘How 
is that?” said I. ‘‘Did Tom or Jim LeG. open their nasal 
batteries on you?” ‘‘No, no—far worse than they could 
do.” ‘*What calamity, my dear friend, has befallen you?” 
“Why, that infernal He. Gines came in from a dining 
party in the neighborhood at Squire Willy Smilers, and was 
put in bed with me. In a little while he opened all the 
vials of his accursed cucophany, and kept emptying them 
upon my already shattered nervous system, so that I could 
not sleep a wink. Yours is as the ‘music of the spheres’ 
or the soft, soothing tones of the Molian harp, compared 
with his. He plays on the Chinese gong, diversified with 
that peculiar puff of a locomotive toiling up grade with a 
long train of box cars behind it. I won’t do so any more. 
I'll stick to you hereafter; your harmonies shall be my 
lullaby.”” My sympathies were enlisted in his behalf, and I 
freely forgave him for his offense. 

After breakfast, we sent our buggy about a mile down the 
road toward home, and we took the fields lying on the river, 
to see if we could not find some birds to take home with us. 
We got up several coveys, did some good and some very 
poor shooting, bagged eighteen, and the hour came when 
we must ride. The morning had been rather clear, but 
about twelve, ‘‘the gathering storm” looked ominous, and we 
had sixteen miles of muddy road to travel. Having a top 
buggy and a good blanket we thought we could stand any- 
thing which might come, and so Molly was told to lessen 
the distance. After going about three miles, some small 
white drops began to fall, and in a few minutes they came 
‘fast and furious” driving in our faces, and making the 
homeward journey anything but a pleasant recreation. But 
as the face of nature was covering itself with a dark veil, we 
entered our portals, hung up our wet blanket to dry, went close 
to the blazing wood fire, and were grateful that we not only 
had a home, but were enjoying some of its comforts. Our 
good wife—I have one, and some pa say she 
is at. least good enough for me—told mec she was 

lad I had come, for she had invited several of my 
riends to come up that night, and do methe honor of eating 
some birds—but as I did not reach home in time, she was 
obliged to resort to some of the contents of her larder to sup- 
ply the repast, and when the guestscame, she would show me 
what she could do when she set her head to it, in the way of 
furnishing victuals to hungry people. I asked her if it was 
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possible that anybody could be foolish enough to turn out on 


“sic a night,” when 
af “a child might under-tand 
The De’il had business on his hand.” 


“Why,” said she, ‘‘one of them, the preacher, is already 


here, and the Doctor and Brother Duffrey and Mud were 


never known to lose the opportunity of getting a good meal.” 

She was right. They braved the storm, and ina short while 
we had ‘‘our legs under the mahogany,” and did ample honor 
She was happy when 
she saw that we managed to worry down a full portion of the 


to the culinary skill of the Madam. 


The Doctor, Bro. Duffrey and Mud gave ample 
They always do. 
WELLS, 


viands. 
evidences of their approval of the repast. 


RockinGHAM, N. C., Jan. 1883. 


A NEW YEAR’S SCREED. 


= them away—the multitudinous breech-loaders and 
the numberless rods. Let us take in a retrospect. 

The season for fishing and hunting has (legally) closed. I 
have hunted none and fished but little; but I have been in 
position to sec and criticise the doings of all outers, anglers 
and hunters who infest the waters and mountains of the 
upper Susquehanna, I rise to remark—anid I defy criticism 
—that they are all alike, ‘‘gentlemen sportsmen” und native 
‘‘thoodlums”—trout hogs and human deer wolves. 

I took in a week at the last end of the trout season, 
catching only so many as could be used daily—sometimes 
not so many—and I did not strike the man who had failed 
to save the ultimate trout. As for myself and the Scribe, I 
think we were exceptional. We caught what we wanted 
from meal to meal, and sometimes ‘‘went short” on trout. 
What then? We did not suffer for food. We had the 
grand old forest, a model camp, a bed of hemlock browse, 
fresh strewn every night, the song of the hermit thrush, the 
cheery to-whoo of the horned owl, the weird cries of the 
night birds, that neither Wilson nor Audubon ever knew or 
understood; we had our midnight smoke of plug and kinni- 
kinnick; we read poetry and possessed our souls in peace. 

Wesaw that the trout, though doing their best to keep 
the supply up to the demand, had failed utterly. A reas- 
onable draft by reasonable men, might have left them a 
chance. But the industrious trout hog had beared the market. 
He, the T. H., despised law and fair play. When the bright 
spotted water kelpies would not take his worms, grubs and 
lures, he resorted to lime and dynamite. And the gentleman 
sportsman was not above buying the trout so slaughtered, 
and taking them home, as, perhaps, his own catch. 

Later in the season he, the G. 8., invaded the ‘‘Northern 
Tier” of Pennsylvania rather numerously. He came from the 
cities and large villages of New York and Pennsylvania, and 
he came prepared for slaughter. He has not been known to 
let « deer pass that he could kill by dint of ball or buckshot. 
The camp might be flush of venison, more than could be 
used; but all the same he turned out eagerly and early in the 
moining, and waged war against bucks, does, and fawns, 
ruthlessly and indiscriminately, to the last of his outing. 

And you will notice that in recounting the events of the 
hunt afterward, it isthe man who succeeded in getting the 
greatest number of shots and doing the most murder, who 
is the king pin of the party and most jubilant of all, while 
the luckless wight who has been in camp for a week or more 
without getting a shot, goes back to his city muttons feeling 
desolate and dispersed, although he muy have been fed on 
venison to repletion, and have had the half of a deer to take 
home. Why, what did he come hundreds of miles for, at 
much expense and trouble, if not to hunt? And, if he is to 
get no shot, why bring a gun into the woods at all? 

That is how he puts it—with some show of logic, too. 

It may be answered that, so long as a fair supply of game 
is secured, itis of no consequence who makes the shots, 
though it behooves every man of the party to be prepared. 

As for me, I prefer that the deer go to some other man’s 
watchway. Iam not hankering to dress a deeron a cold 
day, andthen pack the saddle two or three miles to camp, 
with the addition of a couple of unruly hounds to tow 
through shin-hopples and laurel-brake. I have been there too 
often. 

And the best hunter does not get, nor want, the shots. He 
it is, who takes the Gentlemen Sportsmen out in the early 
morning, placing them like so many stoughton bottles on 
the runnings they would never find for themselves, and then 
make a long wearisome detour with the dogs to drive the 
deer. Jt does not takea skillful woodsman to sit on a log 
and wait, or hit a deer with buckshot at twenty-five yards. 

And the G. S., like the native market hunter, is never 
content with less than the ultimate deer. 

I have read carefully all that the Forest AND STREAM 
has had to say on the destruction of gaine; I have made my 
own observations. Taking a calm retrospect of the past 
season, with the present outlook, I express my conviction 
that the game ‘‘must go.” 

The English sparrow has come to stuy; also the Heathen 
Chinee. But the game must go. Briefly, I will give a few 
reasons. In the far West there are thousands of ‘‘skin- 
hunters”—men who will ruthlessly shoot down our grandest 
game (buffalo and elk) for the trifle that the skins will bring 
in market, leaving the carcasses to rot on the ground. These 
men are the most daring plainsmen in existence. Personally 
fearless, crack shots, and reckless of life, they are hard to 
suppress. I never knew one who didn’t deserve a halter— 
but I don’t know how to apply it. As to laws and game 
wardens, they are of no account. One of these Rocky 
Mountain lambs said to me, less than a year ago: ‘Yes; 
send us out a few game wardens. We'll tie ’em up in camp 
and make ’em useful.” I think they might do it. 

Coming nearer home, what of our deer and smaller game? 
{ can say with truth that I know of no party who has let up 
or spared so long as a deer could be killed. As a fair sample 
I will give the result of one hunt made by Capt. A. E. Niles, 
of the Regulars (on the retired list), and three others. They 
hunted on the branches of Young Woman’s Creek, about 
the dividing line of Potter and Clinton counties, and killed 
twenty-two deer and three bears. They used the meat of 
two deer, brought home half a deer each, and sold the rest 
in New York. The Captain took in a Parker shotgun and 
a Remington rifie; ‘‘Hank Schaft” a three-barreled Baker; 
the others, double barrels, rifle and shot. Few deer escaped 
them. The Captain and I are hunting chums of thirty 
years’ standing. I felt free to interview him regarding the 
hunt, and the talk was something like this: 

Mysety—‘‘I hear you have had big luck, and I’m sorry 
to hear you have been shooting for market. Am told you 
fellows shipped sixteen deer to New York.” 

CapTarin—‘‘Well, what of it? Would you want us to 
Jeave the venison in the woods to rot?” 











































M.—‘“‘No. But you had no right nor reason to kill it. 
When you-had all you could use with a reasouable amount 
to bring home, couldn’t you let. up?” 

C.—‘‘See here, you cynical old humbug, we go to the 
woods. to hunt. The nights are fearfully long, the days 
short. Are we to slouch around camp all day doing noth- 


ing?” 

ML —“Well, it’s a mighty poor woodsman who cannot 
start out on a bright autumn morning, take in a quiet day’s 
tramp, prospect for runways, the feeding grounds of deer, 
go to the highest peaks, and look over a mountain pano- 
rama that no pen can describe, and come into camp at night 
ee tired enough to induce healthy appetite and sound 
sleep.” 

C.—‘‘Oh, you are a woods crank. 
you without a shot when the camp is starvin 
f all men were like you it might keep the deer. 
man can do nothing.” 

That is the argument: 


You lIct a doe pass 
for venison. 
But one 


If I don’t do it some one will 
—the pickpocket’s logic. Go on, my good fellows, exter- 
minate the game. You are safe todo it. Anda fallow 
deer will be a rare sight for your grandchildren. 


The game is being destroyed at a fearful rate-al: over the | 


land. I quote a few brief notes from Forest AND STREAM: 
From Maine, Bangor region, total four hundred and cight 
carcasses of deer. One hundred and fifty on the Beaver 
River, North Woods, New York. Deer-wolf in the Ottawa 
region kills seventy-four deer in ten days. The most de- 
structive slaughter I ever read of. All for market. The 
G.Sportsmen, ‘Ed. Gillman * * and friends * * have been send- 
ing down from ten to sixteen deer per day.” Again, ‘‘E. H 
Gillman and two friends * * killed nearly fifty deer, etc.” 
How about game protection and gentlemen sportsmen? 

I look over the pages of the sporting papers and I count 
up nineteen advertisements of parties, who with costly 
‘‘plants” are making first-class guns—breech-loaders, of 
course. What are all these guns for? Who is to use them? 
In addition to these, are at least four leading houses in 
England which are sending the finest guns to our shores 
for sale. The cheap Belgian guns come over in shiploads, 
and whatever you may say, they shoot about as wellas a 


high-priced Parker or Greener. Each and all are too 
destructive. 
Then we have the dogs! Ah, yes! Here is a strong point 


for the destruction of game. A man cannot follow a deer 
or bird by his nose. but adog can. And thence we have 
‘field trials,” aud dogs that are reported as selling at the 
price of a decent sized farm. It is a most laughable hum- 
bug. It will do to place with the price of nightingales’ 
tongues in ancient Rome, or the modern prices of Asiatic 
fowls at $300 the trio, said fowls not being as worthy as the 
old barnyard dominick. : 

I own to-day the best harrier in Northern Pennsylvania. 
I should think him well sold at $15. I paid $5 for him. 
My friend Capt. Niles had the largest, the most stylish and 
most reliable pointer I ever saw—on ruffed grouse and 
woodcock. He offered him to me as a gift. 
have him; I had as lief take charge of a horse. Why should 
we imagine a vain thing? Dogs and cats are- the cheapest 
and most easily propagated of all domestic animals. The 
cat can assist in decimating rats, the dog in destroying 
game. Just why the dog should attain a value of $1,500, 
while the cat is not worth fifteen cents, is one of the things 
I can’t find out. There never was a dog on four legs that 
was worth $100. As to the highfalut‘i nonsense of ‘*pedi- 
gree” on pointer or setter, put that with the Dutch mania 
on tulips, when a single bulb sold for $5,000 (an onion 
being just as valuable, intrinsically). 

I have seen scores of these high-bred dogs and have not 
been favorably impressed by them. They seemed to me 
rather too royal—subject to king’s evil, which we rough 
woudsmen call, in a horse or dog, poll evil. There was 
mostly something the matter with them, and their owners 
were constantly consulting books and questioning sporting 
papers anent dog ailments. Some of them were wonderfully 
trained to show off in the field, but they seemed too well 
broken—broken in spirit so to speak, and lacking the vim 
and elan of a hunting dog, going through their performance 
rather like a trained poodle. 

They did not gain by comparison, in the field, with our 
lively little liver and white English setters, or the taller 
Irish red. 
‘git up and git.”) For the consideration and disapproval of 
modern *‘handlers” I will summarize our mode of training } 
at that time (about ’45-46). We used just three syllables or 
sounds. A sharp, rough y-9-a-k brought the dog to heel; a 
sibilant sound between a hiss and a whistle started him out 
to range,.and the word ‘“‘go” meant retrieve. Of course he 
was taught to stand staunchly and not tochase. If a pup 


I wouldn't | 


(I don’t like the latter; too rangey; too much | 


misses, it is & point of honor to let the deer go. I am afraid 
I stand alone, but I hope not. I like to believe that there 
are men who can take their vacations like humane gentle- 
men. 

I occasionally strike a partner who, when camped at night 
amid the grandest forest surroundings, does not produce a 
greasy deck of cards and propose a game of euchre by fire- 
light. I hada partner last summer who could read—by 
memory—‘‘Tom O’Shanter,” ‘‘Address to the Deil,” and a 
dozen other of Burns’s poems; with the ‘‘Ettrick Sheperd’s” 
“Kilmeny,” and any amount of Milton, Byron and Tenny- 
son. And he was 2 quiet man; not a pedant. Such a mau 
is beyond price in the woods. I hope to have him for a 
partner on a rather extended cruise in the Adirondacks next 
summer. For it is not true, as has been alleged, that I 
always choose to go alone in the woods, and am by nature a 
hermit. 

Only—the average man that you strike in the woods is 
such villainous company. 

I could give my notion of an effective game law. But, 
cut bono? As John Hay says, ‘I end this as I did begin.” 
The game must go. NEsSMUE. 

JANUARY 1, 1883. 


EXPERIENCE WITH THE GROUSE. 


I USINESS engagements have had urgent claims on my 
3 time during the past two months, and have prevented 
me from going out into the field with gun and dog until the 
Christmas holidays came, which gave me a few days of lib- 
erty, ant whic! | improved by going to Northern Vermont 
to see the ‘‘old gent,” and get some ruffed grouse shooting. 
1 was warmly received by the ‘‘old gent,” who carries his 
seventy-one years and one hundred and ninety-seven pounds 
weight well, but was told that I had come too late for sport, 
aus he had no hound to run foxes or rabbits, and as there was 
this season no mast, gray squirrels were scarce; avd he con- 
tinued, ‘‘Since you got the boys to begin shooting at part- 
ridges on the wing, they have driven them away from here.” 

“Do you think that shooting at partridges while on the 
wing frightens them away?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘You let a parcel of boys go into a 
| piece of woods, and when they flush a bird bang away at it, 
then follow it up, flush and ‘whang’ away at it again, and 
soon the birds will leave for more quiet quarters. Up to 
two years ago we had plenty of partridges in any of the 
woods about here, and now you may travel all day and not 
see more than one or two birds, which fly as though they 
were scared out of their wits.” As the ‘‘old gent.” had 
now been thoroughly warmed up, he continued: “If you 
only shoot wild birds, you can’t in a whole season kill more 
than one-half or so of the partridges that are in a piece of 
woods. The first day you may make a good bag; then they 
get shy and wild as crows, and it’s work to get a shot at 
| them after the dog has put’ them up. But if you go out 
with your setters that understand their business, befexe the 
birds have once been fiushed they will lie to your dogs, and 
you can walk right up to them, and if you area good shot it 
is easy to hit them when they get up. 

‘You know the Newton Woods? well, I used every fall 
to get fifteen or twenty birds there, until last fall. Henry 
(a crack grouse shot) came here and went there one 
day with his setter and killed fourteen birds, and then the 
boys pitched iu there and in a week there wasn’t a bird left 
in the woods, and there hasn’t been one seen there this 
season. Henry came here in October and we drove away 
over to the Hurlburt Woods, where there had been no shoot 
ing done, and I went in on the north side of the road and 
Henry on the south side, and my Rover put up seventeen 
birds and treed five, which I shot. Heary flushed fourteen 
and he killed nine, and .claims that he hard-hit the other 
five. About a week after that I went over there again, and 
on the north side of the road I flushed eleven birds, but as 
they were wilder than when I was there before, 1 only got 
two. I went all through the woods on the south side of the 
road, where Henry had been, and only saw one bird, which 
flew as though the Old Nick was aftcr him. Since the boys 
began wing shooting they are blazing away at every small 
bird that they see, which makes it a good thing for the 
storekeepers who have ammunition to sell; but it’s a bad 
thing for us old fellows who like to have game near home.”’ 

Herc | interrupted him with the remark that I had often 
seen him shoot snipe and woodcock on the wing, and had 
also known him to bowl over with a rifle bullet many a fox 
and rabbit that were going at full speed before the hounds, 

“Of course, of course you have,” he replied. ‘‘Different 
kinds of game require to be hunted in a different manner. 
It’s the only way that you can hunt woodcock or snipe 
here, and it requires a quick eye and steady nerves to stop a 














did not stand on birds instinctively at three months of age 
we drowned him as worthless. It took but a few lessons— 
during leisure hours—to make a good business dog. 

‘There was, at the time of which‘l speak, and in Lockport, 
N. Y., a breed of small, campact, tough black pointers, 
They were the best dogs of the pointer kind I have ever seen, 
and I have seen them nowhere else. They needed very 
little training and less breaking. They were natural point- 
ers. I cannot say if they are extant now. But, if they are, 
I will back them against any of the vaunted strains that 
figure at bench shows and field trials. I never knew one of 
these dogs to sellfor more than $15; oftener for $5. But 
it is well for dog sharps and trainers #hat there are fortunate 
fools who have more money than brains, and who can be 
inveigled into the hundreds on the price of a dog. But I 
only started in to say that, in the extermination of game, 
the faithful dog is a leading element. I know whereof I 
speak; I see that the bottom is bound to drop out of this 
boem on bench shows and field trials. There is no call for 
this business. I know that these costly investments in ‘‘gun 
works” are certain to end in financial disaster; and ] am 
glad of it. There are guns enough to-day, in first and 
second hands, to finish up the game in Europe and America, 
from snipe to buffalo, if another gun were not made in 
fifty years. 

As for the muzzle-loader, shot or rifle, that is a thing of 
the past. Why? Don’t you know, my fellow woodsmen, 
that, if each and all of us were restricted to the use of a 
single-barreled muzzle-loader we should still be able to kill 
quite as much game‘as .we have a decent right to? Is it 
needful, right or expedient, that we bring the most destruc- 
tive implements of modern invention to bear on the fast dis- 
appearing game of the land? Are we weir-wolves? 

can answer for one old weods loafer, who will never 
again shoot the mother doe or her bright-eyed fawn, or raise 
any gun against even the buck, save the old, single-barreled, 
hair-triggered muzzle-load@ that has been his favorite for 
thirty-six years. If a man has one fair shot at a deer and 





running fox or rabbit with a single bullet, but I don’t call 
it anything for a man to do who spends weeks ‘whanging’ 
at glass balls and potatoes to go out and poke a big bird like 
a partridge up from undera dog’s nose, then bit it with a 
charge of fine shot. The only sport I can see in it is in 
watching thejdog working and sceing the skill that he uses to 
draw upto his game. It’s more sport to me to creep up 
within range of a very old bird that has ‘treed’ than to 
shoot him afterward.” 

The ‘‘old gent.” stopped to godown cellar and draw a mug 
of cider, and did not renew the subject when he returned. 

[ have known this old gentleman to perform one feat with 
a rifle that | have never seen equaled, that of shooting musk- 
rats that were swimming in the creek in the evening when 
it was too dark to see the sights on his gun. 

The next morning I started for a large body of woods 
where formerly there were dozens of grouse, and only saw 
during the entire day a single bird, and that flushed wild. 
The next day [ went in another direction and at night 
had in my pockets two gray syuirrels, which were the only 
game that lsaw. The third day I tried the bottoms along 
the creek, where I picked up a couple of cock grouse, 
both old birds, but of unusual color; of one the general 

round color was a bright silvery gray, and the other a 
dark reddish brown. These ‘two birds, with a plump rac- 
coon that my Norfolk spaniel found and drew out of a 
hollow stump, made up my entire bag for this day's sport. 

This Nortolk spaniel is a sort of Jack-at-all-trades, and 
my everyday companion. When out with a setter or after 
ducks I use him for a retriever, and when used alone after 
woodcock or snipe I can make him range slow or -ast and 
close, and in cases of emergency can use him to run any 
four-footed game from a rabbit to a moose. He is as light, 
active and gamy as 4 terrier, with almost human-like affec- 
tion and intelligence. These are the general characteristics 
of this breed of spaniels, which makes them highly prized 
by those who know and possess them. 

To-day myself and son, a ‘chip from the old block, ’ aged 
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fourteen years, drove into ‘another town where a friend with 
his hound gave us fine sport rabbit-shooting. My son with 
his sixteen-bore bowled over a rabbit that wasrunning at 
full speed through the swamp, while his daddy saw him and 
went two better. Our friend fired from all positions, from 
the top of 4 brush fence, off a tall stump, kneeling down in 
snow, etc., butonly made the hare fly and stimulated the 
hound to more rapid exertions. STANSTEAD. 
MontTREAL, Canada, Dec, 30. 


THE CUVIER CLUB. 


A T the annual meeting of the Cuvier Club, of Cincin- 
nati, O., the following report of the Trustees, pre- 
pared by Hon. Thos. A. Logan, was presented: 

The Trustees of the Cuvier Club, as successors to the 
former Executive Committeee, submit their annual report. 

The year which has just closed has been one of such un- 
broken prosperity to the Club, that but little is to be said be- 
yond the mere statement of its progress. It is seldom, 
indeed, in the history of any institution that its career is so 
entirely successful as to become almost monotonous. Yet 
such is the fact with the Cuvier Club. From the day it first 
sprang into organized and corporate existence nothing has 
occurred to impede its steps, or to obstruct its well being and 
well doing. Upon the contrary, it has met with unvarying 
favor from the press, who have published and applauded 
its work; and from the public, who have indorsed its aims 
and objects; and from its members, who have heartily co- 
operated in every effort to maintain its reputation and to 
increase its usefulness, 

We have upon our roll the names of over nine hundred 
members, all of whom are in good standing, and are efficient 
and esteemed associates. During the year there have been 
changes, as might have been expected. Some have removed 
from the city, others have been continuously absent, and a 
few have resigned. But notwithstanding this, the member- 
ship is now greater than at the beginning of the year, and 
the average is increasing constantly. 

An unpopular or an unworthy Club could not mike such 
a showing as this. 

All the appointments and arrangements of the Club house 
are completed, and the Trustees confidently assert that 
nothing is now wanting, within the capacity of the premises, 
to fulfil the promises heretofore made in this regard. The 
rooms are commodious, light, airy and cheerful; finely fur- 
nished and fitted with every known appliance to enhance 
the comfort and promote the eifjoyment of the members. 

This is fully recognized and daily appreciated by ail, and 
is a source of pleasure to the Trustees. 

The finances of the Club are in a healthy and gratifying 
condition, and our real estate is rapidly enhancing in value. 

The subject of the game and fish laws, while they will be 
separately considered, go hand in hand together in impor- 
tance, and constitute the main principle of our association. 
The Trustees, at the outset, before discussing other features, 
desire to make an official denial of a statement which was 





of a bill to prohibit the killing of quail in Ohio for a period 
of years. 

The statement was contradicted publicly at the time it 
was made by the Corresponding Secretary in a manner 


which should have been sufficient, and which was approved | 
But it was repeated so persistently as to } 


by the Trustees. 
y 


-extensively made to the effect that the Club, at the last ses- | 
sion of the Legislature, used its influence actively in behalf | 


seacoast, as well as upon our inland lakes. They ae, gun, and possibly because a different rule of ownership is 
bought immense tracts of land for such purposes, and are ; supposed toapply, the land owner is not as averse to one 


buying and consolidating wherever practicable. 

hese parties, by purchase, become the proprietors of the 
soil. They become the absolute owners of all game which 
is reduced to possession by them on their soil. They forbid 
all unauthorized entrance.upon their grounds, and prosecute 
for all infringements of their rules. 

Exclusive possessory rights have been announced and sus- 
tained by several of the highest judicial tribunals, with the 
Supreme Court of Ohio among the number. The doctrine 
of exclusive possession upon one’s own land, and also upon 
the waters which cover the land, has thus been fully affirmed. 

It is evident, therefore, that so far as the features and con- 
sequences of such erganizations extend we are rapidly drift- 
ing into the English theory and system of ownership and 
preservation of game. In fact, one of the leading sporting 
newspapers has not hesitated openly to advocate that sys- 
tem. 

The Trustees do not hesitate to declare their opinion that 
the English system, with all the obnoxious laws necessary to 
maintain it, is not in consonance with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, and they do not desire to see it engrafted upon our 
country if it can be avoided. There is one way in which 
its further spread can be prevented, and probably only one 
way. And that isfor all the people at Jarge to become 
earnest assistants of all clubs like the Cuvier Club, and aid 
them by personal and moral support, and with pecuniary 
assistance if needed. The Cuvier Club does not need the 
latter assistance. 

If through such clubs game laws can be strictly enforced, 
game will again become plenty, and all who will, rich. or 
poor, may enjoy the pursuit of it. If through such clubs 
the land owner can be brought to acknowledge and permit 
the qualified right of entry of the sportsman, and the sports- 
man can be brought to conform to the proprietary rights of 
the landlord, the pursuit of the game will cease to be at- 
{tended with the controversies which now nearly always 
ensue, , 

The result will be that, witha land teeming with game, 
and with its proper pursuit made pleasant and successful, 
the markets will soon be filled with game food at the cheap- 
est prices. 

If, however, this cannot be brought about, the reverse 
will follow. The proprietary system will soon become uni- 
versal and permanent. The preservation of game will. be- 
come a private affair, the pursuit of it will be a special and 
costly privilege. and its supply and price will be at the ca- 
price of a few, to the detriment of the many. 

As an illustration of the excess which may be produced 
by careful preservation, the Trustees copy the following 
statement from an English paper: ‘The great bag of the 
yea has becn made at Croxteth, where the proprietor and 
his friends killed 7,674 head in five days, averaging 1,279 
head for each of the six guns. Of these there were 5,543 
| pheasants and 1,250 hares. The wildfowl made no small 
| iftm in this enormous bag—140 wild ducks, besides snipe.” 
When the money value alone of this yield is considered, 
j and the fact that if it had been in this country it would 
| have been distributed among the people, it furnishes an ir- 
jrefutable argument for preservation, which land holders 
; Would do well to remember. 

THE NATIONAL PARK, 
‘The depredations of the pot-hunters, who are actuated by 





convince us that it was promped by an unfriendly and im- | gain to indiscriminate slaughter, are not confined, by any 


proper motive. 
The Trustees, however, are glad to be able to say that the 


means, to the settled States, or to the smaller game, but they 
extend ‘to our National domain and to that great, grand 


law now upon the statute book prohibiting the killing, | game, the perpetuation of which should be the care and the 


having in possession or exposing to sale of any of the game 


therein cnumerated, during the close of season, originated | 


pride of every American. 


Lieutenant-General Sheridan upon November 1, 1882, 


with this Club, which exerted every effort, by the appoint- | made a report to the War Department of his last visit to the 


ment of special commiitecs and otherwise, to secure its 
enactment. 
efforts of the Club, tested and enforced, and is now, so far 
as we know, respected and obeyed, in this vicinity, at least. 
The Executive Committee on Game have been diligent and 
impartial in asserting its enforcement, and will continue 
so. The Club will emphatically sanction their course, and 
render them thanks for their labor and vigilance. 
FORMATION OF PROPRIETARY GAME CLUBS. 

The proper legislation in regard tu the game of the couatry 
and its strict enforcement is not only becoming of more 
consequence daily, but it is likely to be beset with a compli- 
cation which has not heretofore arisen, and which now 
arises because, principally, of the absence of such legislation 
heretofore, or the lack of its enforcement. 

The need of outdoor relaxations and pastimes is becoming 
recognized in all our business circles, and among these“ pas- 
times none stand in higher repute as a health-giving occu- 
pation than field sports. So that in addition to the question 
of food supply we have now the question of health supply. 
The pot-hunter and the merciless depredator have to a large 
extent so depopulated the country of game, in many scc- 
tions, as to render its pursuit a futile undertaking. They 
have defeated the passage of laws when they were able, and 
unfortunately in too many instances, they have proved 
themselves to be entirely able. They have disregarded laws 
whenever they could be sure they would not be prosecuted, 


of which, unfortunately, they were too often assured, and | 


have slaughtered indiscriminately, either from motives 
of gain or mere recklessness, A publicsentiment supported 
them generally up to the time when the influence ef clubs 
like this produced a better sentiment; and the feeling pre- 
vailed that the enactment and enforcement of game laws 
was an invasion of their private, personal rights and liberty, 
up to the time when this and similar clubs made it manifest 
that the license accorded tu them was an invasion of the 
rights of the general pubtic. . 

he game which the clubs have purchased at their own 
expense and turned out to restock the depleted country, has 
in many instances shared the fate of its predecessors, and 
been ruthlessly destroyed, And added to all this, the land 
owner has constantly asserted his rights of ownerehip in a 
manner so wholly repugnant to the rights of sportsmen that 
bitter hostility has ensued between them. 

Out of this state of affairs, and from the increasing desire 
to enjoy field sports uninterruptedly, and backed by the 
increasing wealth of the country—together with the feeling 
that the sportsman can also become a landed proprietor, and 
as such deny to others those rights and privileges which 
were denied to him—has ¢ome the new aspect to which we 
referred. It is the formation of game clubs by sportsmen 
who purchase the land, and establish the strictest proprietary 
rules, which they enforce by a private eee Such clubs 
are multiplying at an astonishing rate. They are established 


in the East, in the West, and along the whole line of our 


| 


| find protection. 


| National Park and to the Yellowstone River. The report 


It was enacted, and has been, also through the | gives a graphic description of the country, and an appalling 


picture of the wanton destruction of the game.~ We would 
be glad to reprint the whole, but confine ourselves to the 
following quotations: 

“1 regretted exceedingly to learn that the National Park 
had been rented out to private parties. The place is worthy 
of being a National park, the geyser phenomena and the 
Yellowstoue cafion having no parallell in any Nation. * * 
It has now been placed in the hands of private parties 
for money-making purposes. * * * The game in the 
Park is being killed off rapidly, especially in the winter, 
and that, even last winter, in and around the edges of the 
Park, there were as many as two thousand of these grand 
animals killed, to say nothing of the mountain sheep, ante- 
lope, deer, and other game slaughtered in great numbers. 
I would like to see the Government extend this Park to the 
east as far as a north and south line through Cedar Moun- 
tain. This would be due cast about forty miles, at the same 
time placing the southern boundary of the Park at the 
forty-fourth parallel of latitude, which would be south ten 
miles. * * * This extension would not be taking any- 
thing away from the people, as the territory thus annexed 
to the Park can never be settled upon. The game is now 
being driven toward the Park, and if we keep out the skin 
hunters the game would naturally drift to where it could 


“‘L respectfully make an appeal to all sportsmen of this 
country, and to the sportsmen’s clubs, to assist in getting 
Congress to make the extension I describe, thus securing a 
refuge for our wild gare.” 

The Trustees herewith submit an appropriate resolution, 
and request the Cuvier Club to be the first to respond to 





this appeal, and hope that their action may be followed by 
every club, by every sportsman, and by every citizen in the 
country. [This resolution was printed in our last issue.— 
Ep.] 

THE FISH LAWS. 


The work of our State Fish Commission during the past 
year has been extensive and gratifying. The streams have 
been restocked in every direction. About one hundred 
thousand black bass fry ees been placed in different locali- 
ties, carp and trout have been successfully planted and ar- 
rangements are being completed to plant from fifty to 
seventy-five million whitefish fry. 

The President of the Cuvier Club, who is one of the Ohio 
Fish Commissioners, is now actively agitating the calling of 
a convention, whereat shall be prepared a code of laws 
which shall embrace the whole matter, and be adopted by 
all the States abutting upon and contiguous to our inland 
lakes. All that has been said as to the game laws applies 
equally weil to fish preservation. But this further may be 
said: The preservation of fish is far more popular and more 
desired than that of game. Possibly because the angler 
with his rod does not roam as does the hunter with his 


| 


as to the other. 

The Government has lent the sanction of its name and 
power to fish preservation, and nearly all the States appoint 
Commissioners to further the object; so that the outlook as 
to the fish is much more gratifying than asto its kindred 
subject, the game. 

But we would respectfully suggest that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could do more than it has yet accomplished, if it 
could take the lake fisheries under its own jurisdiction. 

It seems to us that the various States touching the lakes 
might well cede to the Government jurisdiction as to all 
maiters arising within their borders, pertaining to the pres- 
ervation of the lake fisheries, andin return therefor the 
Government could, by the employment of its revenue 
agents and cutters,greatly enhance the productiveness of such 
fisheries. Or, upon the other hand, if the Government would 
not assume this responsibility, if it would cede to the several 
States the requisite jurisdiction of the lakes for such purpose 
the same result might be accomplished by the necessary leg- 
is!ation and appropriations from them 

In England the subject is considered one of the first im- 
portance, and mects with every attention from the Govern- 
ment. An International Fisheries Exposition will be held 
in London next May, and the United States is expected to 
be thoroughly represented. 

The Trustees desire especially to return the thanks of the 
club to its constant friend, D. H. Merritt, Esq., of Marquette, 
Mich., who at every recurrence of our annual, unfailingly 
becomes a contributor thercto, 

The report of the custodian shows a large increase in our 
collection. It is not too much to say that this collection 
possesses features of interest which are not surpassed by any 
museum in the country, and which cannot be found in many 
which outrank it numerically. The mounting and arrange- 
ment have been accorded much praise from critical visitors. 

The library is growing in volumes, and its well-filled 
shelves are a great attraction to the reading room. 
| 





The Trustees are certain that the satisfaction which they 
feel in the present condition of the Club, will be shared by 
every tember of it, and also by every person not a member 
of it, who is aware of its views and pee. Its future, 
which they have heretofore predicted, which prediction was 
supposed to be bat the outburst of enthusiasm, is being 
more than realized, year by- year; and, therefore, finding 
themselves so well supported in their belief, they renew and 
enlarge every anticipation they have previously made as to 
its merits and its mission. 

L. A. HARRIS, 

H. C. CULBERTSON, 
JAS. GORDON, 
J. M. Doucuerty, 


A. W. Gazuay, 

Henry Hanna, 

P. E. Roacu, 

Gro. W. Smrrz, 
Trustees. - 





Tuos, A. LoGan, Corresponding Secretary. 

The following officers for the new year were then elected: 
| President, Col. L. A. Harris; First Vice-President, H. C. 

Culbertson; Second Vice-President, A. W. Gazlay; Third 
Vice-President, H. Hanna; Trustees, M. Werk, Jas. H. 
Doherty, Geo. W. Smith. These officers were nominated 
by the committee appointed for that purpose, of which 
John Eagan was Chaifman. 

Colonel Harris, on re-assuming the Presidency of the 
Club, made some able congratulatory remarks, thanking the 
members for the renewal of the honor, and giving encourag- 
ing words for the future of the Club. 

On motion, February 7 was fixed as the day for the 
annual reception of the Club, to which, by a unanimous 
vote, it was determined to invite the attendance of ladies, 

NEW YORK GAME LAWS. 
Kditor Forest and Stream: 

{ take the liberty of addressing you on the subject of the 
game laws and making a few suggestions as to what I think 
we require in this State. I have had quite a deal of experi- 
ence both at hay and upland shcoting, and make these 
suggestions from facts that have come through this personal 
experience. 

In the first place Ido not think it well to undertake to 
revise the entire game laws, as was attempted last year. 
There are too many local interests to be looked after. here 
is one thing, however, that should be done, and that is, to 
stop the spring shooting of all bay birds, geese, brant, ducks 
and snipe. Strange as it may appear, this last-named bird 
is not mentioned in the present game laws. Against this 
proposed change the argument may be used, ‘‘Why do this 
in New York when none of the other States have done it, 
and the people of those States will reap the benefit of our 
failure to kill the birds in spring.” But Canada _ has, I be- 
lieve, already passed such a law, and I am prepared, on 
good authority, to say, that if New York does it this year 
all the other coast States will do likewise at the next meet- 
ing of their Legislature, after New York has led the way. 

Another matter that I think needs attention is the section 
relating to prosecution for trespassing for purposes of hunt- 
ing and fishing. The present section merely calls for sign- 
boards of a certain size, etc. I would suggest that the pub- 
lication in the county paper for three months of each year, 
or personal notice, should be added to the section, as it is 
impossible to prosecute any person successfully under the 
present section. 

One thing further. [think it would be well to have at least 
two more game protectors appointed, one for New York 
county andone for Long Island. New York isthe place of all 
others in the State where a game protector is required, ac- 
cording to my ideas, as I think, if owr market was well 
watched and the sale of fish and game out of scason pre- 
vented, there would not be the inducement to break the 
laws, as there would be no market for the fish and game. 
These three very important matters [ would submit to the 
Committee on Game Laws of the State Sportsmen’s A-sso- 
ciation, and sincerely hope they will be the only changes 
proposed at this session of our State Legislature. 

We have a very good committee on game Jaws appointed 
by our worthy Speaker of the Assembly, all gentlemen sports- 
men, who, I think, will understand the requirements of the 
fraternity. ~ 

Now, outside of laws, I would suggest that each fish and 
gun club in this State shali contribute annually $25 or $50 
toward a fund, to be equally apportioned between the game 
protectors as an extra compensation for their services. I 

think this would make us all interested and be quite an 
incentive to the protectors to attend to their duties properly. 
Begging pardon for taking so much of your space and 
hoping to hear of good results from this, Iam 
An UPLAND AND BAy SHOOTER. 
Brook yy, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1883. 
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MICHIGAN SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


& s 
6 Ps eighth annual meeting of the Michigan State Sports- 
men’s Association convened in the Audubon Club par- 
lors, Detroit, on the evening of the 9th inst., with the fol- 
lowing club delegates in attendance: 

Bay Point Club, Erie—Messrs. A. J. Keeney, J. 8. Hil- 
ton, Levi Morrin, Harry Conant, Horace W. Avery. 

Lake St. Clare Fishing and Shooting Club, Detroit— 
Messrs. W. C. Colburn, E. O. Durfee, L. L. Barbour, 8. R. 
Woolley, L. W. Tinker. 

East Saginaw Game Protection Club—H. D. Mershon, 
J. R. Livingston, Hosea Pratt, Vincent Kindler, W. B. Mer- 
shon. 

Central City Sportsmen’s Association—S. E. Rogers, 
C. W. Higby, G. H. Mann, N. W. Brinkhart, Frank 8. 
Clark. 

Detroit Hunting Club—Stephen H. Ives, George H. Par- 
ker, J. W. Winkler, John Belknap, John H. Bissell. 

Kent County Sportsmen’s Club, Grand Rapids—L. D. 
Norris, H. Widdecomb, J. C. Parker, L. D. Follet, G. W. 
Locke. 

Point Mouillie Shooting Club, Detroit—E. H. Gillman, 
E. 8. Barbour. 

Battle Creek Sportsmen’s Club—E. C. Nichols, N. A. 
Osgood, Eugene Harbeck. 

Bay County Sportsmen’s Association—Chas. C. Fitzhugh, 
C. F. Gibson, Benj. Whipple, Benson Conkley, D. H. 
Fitzhugh. 

North Chaanel Shooting Club, Detroit—F. A. Baker, 
E. F. Conely, R. D. Robison, Geo. M. Savage, Julius Hess. 

There were also present several individual and visiting 
members, who took part in the deliberations of the associa- 
tion. 

Dr. E. §. Holmes, of Grand Rapids, who has held the 
office of President since 1876, addressed the association as 
follows: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE MICHIGAN SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION— 

The remarks and suggestions I have to make on this occasion will 
occupy your valuable time but a few minutes. The retrospect of the 
year now brought to a close, is, on the whole, gratifying to us a& 
game protectionists and sportsmen. Many, ery oe all of us, have 
enjoyed the pleasures of an outing on the placid lake, the home of 
the bass; by the clear, rippling stream, where the trout or grayling 
challenge to a friendly duel; in the stubble and thicket, where the 
colin and ruffed grouse test the skill of the snap shot; in the marsh 
and rice fields and scrub oak, where the wild duck’s rapid flight 
sends the life blood bounding to the fingers’ ends; over the bog and 
meadow, where the snipe and ‘‘scape,’’ or the toothsome woodcock 
booms a plea for life; among the alders and in the openings, where 
the timid hare shows the white flag, or in the grand old woods, 
loaded with ozonized, rejuvenating air, where the lordly deer 
whistles defiance to the sportsman. Those who have enjoyed these 
irnocent, noble and ennobling pastimes have been repaid tenfold 
for their expense of time and money in health, recreation and rest 
from the harassing cares of business. They have also recognized a 
very gratifying fact, viz., that notwithstanding the larger number 
of sportsmen and their greater skill in the use of the rod and gun, 
there is a large increase in the number of game animals. We do not 
claim all the credit for this increase, for the work of the Fish Com- 
missioners has done much in one direction and favorable weather 
very muchin another. 

But I submit that these and all other favorable influences, un- 
supplemented by the work of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association, 
could never have produced such glorious results as have cheered the 
sportsmen of Michigan the past season. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of dollars in value in food derived from wild animals have 
been given to the people of this commonwealth by our efforts to 
secure respect for and obedience to the game laws. Railroads have 
had thousan‘s of dollars added to their yearly business, and guides, 
boatmen, and hotel keepers have handled thousands of dollars they 
never would have seen but for the efforts of this association. 

But this money value of our work is really the least important. 
The popularizing of field sports has rescued thousands from the 
enervating, demoralizing influences of fashionable summer resorts, 
and made them acquainted with the hygienic benefits to be derived 
from a temporary freedom from the trammels of fashion, and a 
communion with nature as she came from the hand of a benificent 
creator. These, and other good results of our organization, which I 
have not now time to mention, should induce us to renew our zeal in 
the work so auspiciously commenced, remembering that the price of 
game, as well as health, is eternal vigilance. 

Whether we should ask the Legislature now in session to make any 
material changes in the game and fish laws, remains for you, gen- 
tlemen, to determine. I would suggest the propriety of securing the 
open season for all species of game hunted with the gun or rifle as 
uniform as possible. I think it would be a great improvement to 
have the open seasen for woodcock commence on Sept. 1. It would 
save a great many half-grown August grouse and colin. It i8 worthy 
of consideration whether it would be advisable to have the open 
season on all land game commence and end at the same dates, and, 
as near as may be, uniformly with contiguous States. It seems to 
me that it would be better to have the open season for deer alike in 
all parts of the commonwealth, and that it should commence on 
S-pt.1. Itis unfair to our Wisconsin neighbors to allow deer to be 
killed on the Michigan side of an imuginary line fifteen days in ad- 
vance of their open season, and if there be any valid reason why 
deer should killed any earlier in the Upper Peninsula than in the 
Lower, I have never heard it. It would be a reasonable compromise 
and a great benefit to all the people to make the open season for 
deer uniform, and on Sept. 1. It would also be an improvement to 
extend the open season for grayling to the end of the deer-shooting 
season. The grayling isa spring spawning fish, and is in his best 
flavor in the fali. This would give deer shooters in the vicinity of 
grayling streams an opportunity to conscientiously add to their 
camp Cuisine a course of grayling. : : 

Leaving the moral aspects of the question entirely out of view, 
there is hardly anything that would so effectually promote the pro- 
tection of all kinds of game as the prohibition of hunting and fishing 
on Sunday. This is a question that will bear, and should receive, 
full, calm and dispassionate discussion. 

The non-export laws have been assailed in other States, and pro- 
nounced unconstitutional and void. Itis possible that a similar de- 
cision may be rendered as to ours at no distant date. Forewarned, 
forearmed. Would it not be weil tobe casting about to see what 
other legislation can be secured that will so effectually protect our 
game, the constitutionality of which can not be questioned? With- 
out expressing any personal opinion on this occasion, I earnestly 

uest you all to take this subject into serious consideration. 

here are various reasons why the Michigan Sportsmen’sAssociation 
would be more potent, if it were a chartered institution. I therefore 
suggest that steps be taken at this session to accomplish this object. 
To this end I submit herewith a blank furm for organization under 
one of the general laws of this State enacted for such purposes, for 
your consideration. ‘ 

As instructed at the last session, your executive committee pro- 
cured the services of a fish and game warden and missionary, in the 
person of Cyrus W, Higby. Although funds were not furnished by 
the sportsmen of the State sufficient to keep him in the field all the 
time, yet great good was accomplished, and every dollar used in this 
way was wellspent. The railroads were liberal with him, furnishing 
passes or reduced rates, thus enabling him todo much more than he 
otherwise could. For a full account of the important work done by 
this officer Irefer you to his report. You will see that enough has 
been done to show the need of an independent State fish and game 
warden, with full police powers, to be appointed by the Governor on 
the nomination of this association, and to be paid by the State. He 
should also have power and be required to appoint deputies wherever 
necessary, with similar powers, who should receive the same fees as 
sheriffs for like services. Whatever else may be done or left undone 
at this session, I sincerely hope that the necess: measures be com- 
menced to secure the appointment of such an officer. For, however 

ood our game and fish laws may be, without the necessary means 
for their enforceraent they become a dead letter. As I remarked 
last year, the “problem beforé us to-day is, how can we enforce the 
game and fish iaws—or, as I would prefer to put it, how can we se- 
cure respect for and obedience to the laws?” I know of no better 
way than the one above proposed. And unless a better one be sug- 
gested, let us do all in our power to secure the appointment of a 
State fish and game warden. The money expended for this purpose 
would be repaid to the people, not to future generations only, but 
every year a hundred fold. iat 

You have all, probably, read Lieut.-Gen. Sheridan’s report of his 
summer trip to the Yellowstone Park, and his recomm: ons for 
the enlargement and government of that wonderful land, so as to 














FOREST AND STREAM. 





make it a d preserve for the anim:ls that are being so rapidly 
extermina by ruthless slaughter. He also recommends that 
sportsmen thrcughout the country use their influence to. secure de- 

ble objects. In compliance with this request I have prepared, 
and submit herewith a petition to Congress, asking for the necessa 
om to accomplish these ends, which I hope this association 
will endorse. 

And now, gentlemen, allow me to express the sincere and honest 
gratitude I feel for the many honors you have conferred upon me, 
for your forbearance of my errors and short.comings, and for your 
enthusiastic zcal in the good work for which this association was or- 
ganized. I can only ask for my successor the kind consideration and 
cordial support I have so uniformly received at your hands. 


Mr. Toms stated that a bill had been prepared prohibiting 
duck and other fowl shooting from submerged boats or other 
forms of batteries. Upon this the Legislature will be urged 
to uct favorably. He moved that the president and secretary 
of the association be instructed, and the presidents and sec- 
retaries of all State clubs be requested, to officially petition 
the Legislature to pass the bill, and his motion prevailed by 
an unanimous vote. , 

WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


John H. Bissell, of Detroit, submitted a copy of a bill 
that is to be submitted to the Legislature, prohibiting fishing 
with nets in the American waters of Lake St. Clair and cuon- 
tiguous waters during the months of March, April, May 
and June of each year, and asked the association to recom- 
mend its passage. He added that he had. the assurance of 
Ontario sportsmen that if Michigan should pass such a law, 
they will endeavor to do the same. 

The bill, after considerable discussion, was so amended 
as to permit the netting of sturgeon and wall-eyed pike 
at all times, and wasthen referred to the legislative com- 
mittee. 

C. W. Higby, of Jackson, from the Committee on Game 
and Fish Laws, reported in favor of the appointment of a 
game and fish warden by the Governor, upon recommenda- 
tion of the State Association, his salary to be paid by the 
State, and of a reward for the killing of owls, hawks, foxes, 
skunks and other predatory birds and animals. The warden 
should have power to appoint one or more deputy wardens 
in each county in the State, upon recommendation of the 
county clubs, With this system practically in effect, it 
would be but a few years before our forests and fields, and 
lakes and streams would produce a bountiful supply of 
healthful and nutritious food for the people. On the other 
hand, if the destruction of fish and game is allowed to go | 
on for three or four years more, as it has in the past, these 
sources ef food supply will become nearly or quite exhausted. 
He recommended that the laws be so amended as to make 
the having in possession of any fish, fowl, bird or deer in 
the close season, excepting the first eight days thereof, be 
prima facie evidence of illegal killing. Referred to the 
legislative committee. Frank N. Clark, of Northville, 
read aninteresting paper on ‘‘Fish Food and Food Fishes,” 
which was listened to with marked attention. It will be 
found in our Fishculture columns on another page. 

Letters of regret at inability to attend the meeting were 
received from a large number of prominent sportsmen 
throughout the State. From others the following is selected 
because of being widespread in its applicability : 

East Saainaw, August 15, 1882. 
Frank N. Clark, Northville, Mich.: 

Drar Str—A deep interest in game and fishculture and protection 
in our forest and inland waters, prompts me to write you. I feel it 
to be the duty, as it should be the pleasure, of all claiming to be 
sportsmen, to assist by information, advice and experiment, in in- 
creasing and protecting the fish and game supply of our State. 

Some ten years ago a few gentlemen procured some speckled 
trout and a few land-locked salmon from Canada, and planted them 
in some spring brooks tributary to the Tobacco River, in Clare county. 
I understood that the institution over which you preside has since 
stocked numerous streams and sinall lakes in the sameregion. They 
have lived and increased—at least, the trout have—for I have caught 
quite a number during the past three years, of all sizes, from six to 
over sixteen inches in length—the proceeds of our first planting. I 
fear the course the inhabitants are pursuing wil! soon exterminate 
them, as they catch them with nets, in and out of season, drive them 
into bags from their spawning grounds, net them below the dams, 
which, by the way, have no fishways, catch them through the ice, 
and in any. and all ways to get them, at any and ail seasons. There 
will doubtless be little, if any, increase in the future, under such 
circumstances. Sore principle in their dispositions seems to prompt 
them to pursue and capture all animated nature during the breeding 
season. They slaughter more deer while the helpless fawns are by 
the side of the dams than at any other season. Every summer night 
the lakes and rivers are dotted with their torcnes, and the frequent 
reports of firearms betray the wanton and cruel butchery. More 
fish are probably speared upon the spawning beds than are caught in 
all legal ways. 

During a recent business trip north and west of Saginaw, mostly 
in Clare and Gladwin counties, [found an earnest desire, amounting 
to an intense hankering, for eels. Now, if there is anything still un- 
solved about the time or manner of the reproduction of its species, 
as far as regards the eel, itcan be ascertained by planting a few in 
Clare and Gladwin counties. If an eel ever lays an egg, you can bet 
they'll catch her atit. They allow nothing to spawn or breed in 
peace, except vermin. They knew all about when, where and how 
all other fishes spawn. They have investigated with spear, torch 
and net, until it is a very smart fish that can lay an egg and get away 
into deep water again alive. 

There seems to be no encouragement to plant any speckled trout 
salmon, California or Rocky Mountain trout, or,in fect, any game 
fish. Better give them eels; they suit their complexion to a shade. 
There are lots of dwellers in that Gomorrah of Michigan who have 
pet mudholes ia their mind’s eye in which eels could doubtless exist 
without suffocation. Now, if eels were introduced therein and the 
resident scientists found it out, they would spend so much of their 
time in pursuit and capture that afew trout and other game fish 
might be overlooked or neglected and aJlowed to get up the small 
spring brooks and deposit their spawn in safety. They might even 
occasionally forego shining deer at night during the summer months. 
I have taken pleasure in giving your address toa large number of 
anxious inquirers, and assured them that you are just dying to fur- 
nish young eels to al] the great Northwest. So, if you know of 
any particularly disgusting er please encourage its introduc- 
tion. The nastier it may be, the better it will suit them. A good- 
sized, healthy lizard might become popular with a little judicious 
advertising, if protected by statute at certain seasons. It is a pity 
that alligators cannot be acclimated! 

But I —. Eels are their present fancy. They want something 
they can hunt bans oma Send ’em eels; they are just hungry for some! | 
They have netted the speckled trout upon their spawning grounds 
until they are about exterminated, and they hope to see to it that 
they don’t get the start of them and increase again. _ 

They are having a little more trouble in getting rid of the black 
bass, pike, perch and pickerel, but they will, in time, clean thém 
out. They say a blue-gilil sunfish is better than a trout anyhow, and | 
not half the troubleto catch. I saw a man in the cars, whose woolen 








wampus was so full of deer hair that he had to scratch himself con- 
stantly, who told me that he knew of a sweet, sylvan, secluded lake 
whose bottom was “more’n twenty foot of clear mud, and I just 
know eels would live there and git fat.” 

I told him to write to you, but he could not remember ate certaim 
whether he could write or not; he had been se busy nights since the 
1st of June catching deer ‘“‘for scientific purposes’ that he had 
meres his evening school. If he applies to you, try and send him 
some eels. 

In order that they may be able to give theirtime more fully to the 
—— would it not be well to encourage the extermination of deer, 

introduce the wild boar from the Black Forest of Germany? 
Should it not prove a success as a game animal, it would be good 
company for the inhabitants. I will only addin conclusion, that I 
hope you will find it convenient to send them some eels. 
Yours piscatorially, A. H. MERSHON: 


R. P. Toms, Esq., the well know attorney, of Detroit, 
submitted an opinion regarding the ‘‘Mutual Rights of 
Sportsmen and Landowners,” which is of considerable in- 
terest as between sportsmen and non-hunting landowners, 
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and also in its exposition of the relations existing between 

the public and those persons who have leased lands for the 

—_ purpose of hunting upon them. The paper entire is as 
ollows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE MICHIGAN SPORTSMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION— 

Some days since I received from our worthy president notice of 
my appointment on the last end of a committee. to whom had been 
assigned the duty of making a report on ‘Trespass Laws and the 
Mutual Rights of Sportsmen and Landowners,” and that it was im- 
portant and essential to the dispatch of business that I should be 
present at the opening of the session, and A carer to submit a re- 
port when called for, and that he had a right to and did expect me to 

resent my report. Shortly after this official notification, I receivéd 

rom our most worthy sneer? @ unique announcement of the an- 
nual meeting, and impelled by his earnest exhortations, and without 
consultation with the chairman of the committee, and without wait- 
ing even for the “interesting papers by lady sportsmen,’’ I obey or 
ders and report that: 

Trespass in the limited and confined sense in which we consider its 
relation to sportsmen and inclosed premises is well defined. The 
mere entry by a sportsman upon such land, without permission of the 
owner (except in pursuit of noxious animals) is atechnical trespass 
no matter how inconsiderable the damage may be. The owner of 
land has the right to retain for himself the sole use and occupation 
of his property, and any entry thereon, contrary to that right, and 
especially if it be against express prohibition, is a trespass for which 
the trespasser is liable to respond in damages. The common law 
recognizes two kinds of damages, actual and exemplary. The tres- 
——— sportsman is always liable for the actual damages resultin 

rom his unlawful entry upon inclosed and uninclosed Jand, and i 
the trespass is accompanied hy circumstances of aggravation (as for 
instance with the use of insulting language toward the owner, or if 
it be in disregard to a plain warning) then the law steps in and com- 
pels the-wrongdoer, in addition to the actual damages, to pay for the 
same, which is imposed as a punishment for the wilfulness cf the 
act. The amount imposed as a penalty is left to the common sense 
of a jury (if they have any) who are to take into consideration all 
je surrounding circumstances, and to give their verdict in reference 

ereto. 

But while the law considers that a wilful act of trespass should be 
especially punished, on the other hand it does not absolve the 
sportsman who"inadvertently, in the zeal of pursuit, enters upon an- 
other’s land. The fact of the trespass remains the same. and the 
landowner, therefore, is entitled to recover his damages, but is con- 
fined to the actual loss he has suffered. 

At the common law it was not a misdemeanor to hunt upon the 
lands of another. Our statute, however, has changed the common 
law rules, and makes it unlawful to hunt upon the inclosed lands of 
another without the permission of the owner, and any breach of this 
law is punishable by a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20 and 
the costs of prosecution, and unless the fine be paid the offender is 
liable to imprisonment, not less than five nor more than thirty days 
Therefore the sportsman who trespasses upon inclosed land is not 
only civilly responsible to the owner for damages done, but is 
criminally liable to fine and imprisonment. 

This law ought to be amended so as to make it the duty of the land 
owner to post notices forbidding hunting on his inclosed lands or to 
give actual notice to the sportsman before the latter shall be liable 
to such fine. 

The landowner has not an absolute property in the “*game”’ which 
is upon his land, and therefore if a sportsman, even while trespass- 
ing, sueceeds in killing a wild animal he becomes its absolute owner, 
as being the first to reduce it to possession, and the landowner can- 
not recover, as part of his damages, the value of the game. The only 
property the latter has in the game to be found on his land is the 
exclusive right of hunting it, and this right, of course, ceases the 
moment the game passes beyond the limits of his land. 

If a hunter starts and wounds game upon his own land, and it 
passes, mortally wounded to his neighbor's territory, the former has 
no property in it, nor does he acquire any until he has reduced it to 
possession. Andif, before he succeeds in doing so, a pot-hunter 
captures the game the latter has an absolute right to it. I hope, 
however, that no sportsman will ever be guilty of insisting upon this 
rule of law, although it is in strict accordance with the well-settled 
American rule that whoever first reduces wild animals to possession 
and subjection becomes the absolute owner, no matter on whose land 
they are captured or killed. 

It is the rule of nature that everyone has an equal right to pursue 
and kill wild animals, and that law still holds good in our country, 
subject only to the restrictions that may be imnposed by statute law 
for the due preservation of gam>. The statute laws enacted for this 
purpose respect the rights of the owners of the soil, and give no 
cathority to enter upon land without the owner’s permission. They 
have been adopted, not to please any one class of persons, but 
simply to prevent the extirpation of game. And the severer the re 
strictions imposed by them, and the more strictly they are enforced, 
the better it is for the sportsman and the landowner. 

It is somewhat interesting to trace the old English law in regard to 
hunting, and to note the difference between that and the law at 
present in vogue in this country. In ancient times the king reserved 
the forests for kis own sport, and no one was at liberty to hunt in 
them without the sovereign’s authority, on pain of a heavy pecuniary 
forfeiture, although at the same time freeholders,were free to pur- 
sue game upon their own lands. No one but landowners could then 
become sportsmen, and they only upon their own grounds. 

A new doctrine, however, arose after the Norman conquest, and 
the right to hunt such wild animals as were termed “game” was then 
considered to belong only to the king, or to such as were authorized 
under him. This was in harmony with the feudal principle that the 
king was the ultimate proprietor of all the lands in the kingdom, and 
hence that the exclusive right of pursuit of all game vested in him as 
such owner. This royal right was exercised with extreme rigor, and 
effectually took away from landowners their ancient right of pur- 
suing gume on their own lands. The most horrid tyrannies and op- 
pressions grew up througk the so-called forest laws, under which the 
killing of game within the king’s forests became a capital offense 
In this respect the English laws did not differ much from the laws of 
France and Germany, which at one time were quite as severe and 
brutal. 

The very hardship of these laws was the cause of their reformation, 
for the people became so oppressed by them that they united in 
forcing from th» king partia! relaxations of their rigors, so that 

radnally their objectionable features disappeared. Yet even as 

ate as the present century 2 in England had the right to kill 
game except he who had a derivative right from the king. Finally, 
however, a law was passed by which any person was allowed to pur- 
chase a license to kill game upon his own land, or upon another’s 
with the owner’s permission; and thereafter no sportsman needed 
qualifications of birth or estate, which nae yrearenee been essential. 

In our country we find no trace of the old England doctrine, and 
there has never been a time here when all persons, pot-hunters in 
cluded, had not an equal right to pursue game, subject to the 
restrictions already noticed. 

The rights of the sportsman and the landowner to game are equal, 
as neither isthe owner. The landowner, if a gentleman, will allow 
the sportsman to hunt at his own sweet will, and will not order him 
off the premises in a rude and vulgar manner. And on the ether 
hand, if the sportsman be a gentleman (as every true sportsman is), 
he will respect the rights of the landowner while hunting over his 

roperiy, and if ordered off will enter into no unseemly quarrel, but 
eave at once, swearing, if necessary, with bated breath. I know 
how it is myself. 

If the landowner “‘posts”’ his land, forbidding shooting on the same, 
the order should be respected by sportsmen; and, illiberal and mean 
as it may be on the part of the former, it is better that no Secpase 
be committed, especially as every trespass is wilful when the tres- 
passer has been warned to not go upon the land. The instances are 
rare, indeed, when a landowner will not permit shooting upon his 

‘ounds, but if he does refuse permission let the sporteman cheerfully 
eave, consoling himself with the reflection that game is not to be 
found npon so mean a man’s land. 

There isa growing desire on the part of sportsmen to lease or 
purchase large tracts of land or marsh for the exclusive hunting of 
themselves andfriends. The owner of these tracts, if they wish to 

rohibit trespassing, ought in justice to others to post notices for- 
bidding hunting thereon. The public and true sportemen in particular, 
will observe and abide such notices. And in case of marshes, owned 
or leased for shooting purposes and incapable of being inclosed, if 
properly ‘posted, they should be treated by sportsmen as inclosed, 
and no trespass committed thereon. 


The association then, in committee of the whole, consid 
ered proposed amendments to the existing game laws of the 
State. These amendments were all referred to the legis- 
lative committee, by which they will be still further consid- 
ered, and then incorporated in a bill and submitted to the 
Legislature. This committee consists of W. C. Colburn, of 
Detroit; D. H. Fitzhugh, of Bay City; F. N. Clark, of 
Northville; C. W. Higby, of Jackson, and W. B. Mershon, 
: East Saginaw, The proposed amendments are as fol- 
ows: 
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Prohibiting the spring shooting of ducks, for the reason 
that they are driven from their ee 4 

Prohibiting the shooting of ducks between sunset an 
sunrise, for the reason that they are driven from their feed- 
ing grounds. 3 

aking the having in possession of game out of season, 
prima facie evidence of tne killing, and throwing the burden 
of proof upon the owner, that it was killed in season. 

he English sparrow was excluded from the list of pro- 
tected song birds. In the present law, sparrows (not the 
English pests) are protected. A close season for pigeons to 
cover the nesting period (March 1 to June 15 suggested). 

Placing male and female dogs upon an equal footing as re- 
yards taxation. The present tax is one dollar for dogs and 
three dollars for bitches. 

Prohibiting fishing in interior streams for three years after 
brook trout have been planted therein. 

Prohibiting the spearing and shooting of fish, excepting 
mullet, suckers, sturgeon and redsides, in the Lakes and 
Detroit and St. Clair rivers. 

The penalty for violation of the game laws was fixed at 
not less than $10 nor more than $50. It is now $50. 

In the evening the visiting members of the association 
and many invited guests were entertained by the Detroit 
members with a banquet at the Michigan Exchange. Ed- 
win F. Conely presided, and the occasion was cne of rare 
enjoyment. The tables were well supplied with such game 
as is obtainable at this season of the year, and were ren- 
dered very attractive with flowers and ornamental pieces 
appropriate to the occasion. The following were the regu- 
lar toasts and responses: 

‘‘Welcome Michigan Sportsmen, to Detroit.” Edwin F. 
Conely declared that no one was more welcome to the city 
of Detroit than the sportsmen of Michigan, and no one 
could welcome them with more heartfelt cordiality than 
himself. 

‘The Michigan Sportsmen’s Association.” President E. 
S. Holmes said that when the Kent County Sportsmen’s 
Club chose delegates to the Detroit meeting he took espe- 
cial pains to have a toast speaker among them. He is not 
oresent, however, and the speaker had accomplished noth- 
ing by strategy and foresight. Dr. Holmes spoke at con- 
siderable length of the early history of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation, declaring that, it had two fathers—the Kent County 
Club and the Andubon Club, of Detroit. 

“Detroit.” Mayor W. G. Thompson said if he were to 
be again elected Mayor of the city, of which there is no 
probability, since he suppressed the ‘‘James Boys,” he 
would sit down some rainy day and compose a response 
to‘the City of Detroit. Noman more enjoys the fruits of 
the chase than himself, and he could prove it to the entire 
satisfaction of any one who will give him an invitation to a 
game supper. 

“The North Woods of Michigan. How we shoot our 
deer and other people shoot our dogs.” E. C. Nichols said 
he had learned the true secret of deer shooting, and that is 
to be there when the deer goes by. As to the shooting of 
logs, he had never started for the woods without being in- 
formed that dogs were not allowed to run deer, and yet he 
had never had a hound shot. I1f there is any sport in deer 
hunting, it is not in still-hunting, but in hunting with 
hounds. 

‘*Legislation—Whiat has been accomplished toward game 
protection, and what is yet to be done.” G. F. Gibson said 
he could respond to that toast in few words. What the 
Legislatures of the past have done, everybody knows. 
What the Legislatures of the future will do, the Lord only 
knows. 

“The Rhinoceros—His habits and appetite. What legis- 
lation is needed for the protection of this new and valuable 
game bird” G. W. Latimer said he had been figuring up, 
and found that his minnows, since he joined a fishing club, 
had cost him $11 each, and cach fish he has caught, $32 
each. 

The following poem, contributed by a Chicago lady, was 
then read: 





THE DELIGHIS OF NATURE. 
Busy, throbbing, growing city, 
Marching with a giant’s stride, 
Pause and rear a stately marble, 
To the victims of thy pride. 


Victims to thy stately honors, 
Victims to the love of gold, 

Let the sculptor ’grave it deeply, 
Home and happiness were sold. 


View it, statesman, merchant, scholar, 
Wasting bone and blood away, 

Lined and whitened ere the season 
Half is spent of life’s fair day. 


Fading eyes now bending closer, 
O’er quotations, bonds and stocks, 

On thy bags sits blear-eyed folly 
Waning heritage to mock. 


Hear the voice from polished granite: 
Spare thy youth, thy strength, thy heart, 
And in needless, ceaseless labor 
Dare not thou to kill a part. 


See the picture nature gives thee, 
Wafting forth her od’rous charms; 

Balmy forests, brushy meadows, 
Held in her extended arms. 


Chase the stag o’er sloping hillsides, 
“Noble monarch of the glen,” 

Mark the rich bloo.i’s dancing globules 
Into life’s renewers; then, 


Bend his antlers lower. lower, 
Nature cries, “he must be slain,” 
Luscious haunch the feast shall gladden, 
Say not he has died in vain; 


Or ‘midst windsighs, stripping branches, 
Heron hunt ’mongst rush and reed, 

Prairie chicken, quail and plover, 
Surely sport to meet thy need. 

Canvas-back and green-head mallard, 
Feed, where feathered beauties sing, 

With the swiftly coursing teal-duck, 
Tak: them, huntsman, on the wing. 

Or, pass on, where placid waters 
Filled with myriad finny life, 

Quiet, healthful sport afford thee, 
Soothing change from city’s strife. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Noble game as in the forest, 
Thou canst find beneath the wave, 
Deem the time not lost to seek it, 
Thou thy health must also save. 


Sit when evening's sky stains purple. 
Or at morning’s crimson dawn, 

Note through clear transparent water, 
How the fish each other fawn; 


Spin thy reel and wait thy venture, 
Speckled trout, or tiger bass, 

Angler, land a plucky black one 
*Ere the chances from thee pass. 


Hook the pickerel, swiftly darting, 
With the graceful wall-eyed pike, 
German carp will soon be thriving— 

Hardy, too, as one would like. 


Heed a word—'tis said quite wisely, 
Hold line taut—yet hold it light, 

And two rules must ne’er escape thee, 
Silence keep, and well from sight. 


Hast thou watched in vain for large game 
Since thy hook gave first its plunge? 

Do not weary, ev'ry angler 
Catches not a muscalonge. 


Game bag flat, with naught to boast of 
Bravely take an ill-timed sneer, 

Every well and favored marksman 
Levels not a sleek-skinned deer. 


Thou art richer, wiser, stronger, 
For these brief relaxing spells, 
And the voices of thy dear ones, 
Shall seem sweet as Easter belis, 
—BrownlE, (Chicago, Ill.) 
THURSDAY'S SESSION. 

The committee on credentials, in reporting a large list of 
applicants for individual membership, submitted for honor- 
ary membership the name of Mr. C. B. Reynolds, of the 
FoREst AND STREAM, Who was unanimously elected. 

Upon the subject of disposing of the offal of fish, Messrs. 
Clark and Dewey spoke in favor of an enactment requiring 
fishermen to impregnate the eggs of whitefish they may 
catch in their nets with the milt of the whitefish and commit 
it to the waters. Mr. Dewey said he thought the fishermen 
would willingly comply with such a law, and Mr. Clark 
said he had long followed this practice. It takes but a few 
moments of time, and may result in a large increase of food 
fishes. He has thus impregnated and thrown into the river 
15,000,000 eggs the past season. The recommendation was 
concurred in. 

C. C. Fitzhugh, from the committee on Sunday shooting, 
reported in favor of a law empowering officers to arrest Sun- 
day shooters without a warrant aud hold them until Mon- 
day for examination. The true inwardness of this action is 
not found in the excessive morality of Michiganders, but 
in the fact that daylight Sunday morning finds the roads 
leading from every large city thronged with boys and young 
men of every nationality and condition of life going out for 
a day’s shooting. Each one has an old army musket, 
price $1.25, or an arm of about the same value, anda 
majority have cur dogs. The woods and marshes within a 
radius of ten miles are thick with them all day long. They 
go out to shoot, and shoot tuey do at every living thing 
they see that has fur or feathers. The legislative committee 
will include this recommendation in its bill and petition. 

The secretary read a letter from Munising, detailing vio- 
lations of the game laws in that vicinity. Hunters from 
Pittsburgh and other places go there as early as August and 
shoot deer for their skins only, killing them in great num- 
bers, leaving the carcasses to rot on the ground. 

H. B. Roney, of East Saginaw, wrote suggesting that the 
modistes be requested to make ‘‘sparrow-brown” a fashion- 
able color. Then the ladies will want sparrows for their 
hats, and the fate of the little pests will be sealed. 

The next annual meeting was fixed for the second Tues- 
day in January, 1884, at 7:30 o’clock in the evening, and 
Jackson will be the place. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The association then proceeded to the election of ofticers 
for the ensuing year, with the following result: 

President—E. 8. Holmes, Grand Rapids. 

Secretary—Wm. B. Mershon, East Saginaw. 

Treasurer—N. A. Osgood, Battle Creek. 

Director for four years—S. E. Rogers, Jacksou. 

The association then adjourned sine die. 


JOTTINGS FROM JERSEY. 


N item is going the rounds of the press to the effect that 
the West Jersey Game Protective Society has ordered 
1,500 pairs of quail from Tennessee, to be distributed in the 
five lower counties of the State. We do not vouch for the 
truth of the report, but gladly repeat it as the first evidence 
of the year in favor of the existence of the organization. 
Snowy owls seem to be on your mind, and we notice that 
they have been caught in lower Burlington county this 
winter. If they were trying to get away from cold weather 
they did not go far enough, for this morning (January 12) 
the mercury stands at zero, and we have a foot of snow. 
Last week I saw a large flock of skylarks on a cornfield 
in Monmouth county. In December blue heron and brown 
uak or bittern were shot in Mercer county, forty miles from 
the sea. On December 19, a gentleman driving along the 
public road near Hightstown saw what he thvught was an 
English snipe fly ahead of him. Soon afterward he noticed 
in the roadside hedge a small hawk which appeared to be 
unable to rise. He left his team and gave chase to the 
hawk. which attempted to get away with its load, but 
finally dropped its prey and escaped. He picked up the 
victim, which proved to be the snipe, still warm, but with 
its skull crushed and eyes picked out. ‘‘Does the gray 
snipe stay in Jersey so late?” was the question I asked of 
Squire Vannest, whose meadows on the Millstone are their 
favorite feeding grounds. He replied, ‘‘Yes, sir; the snipe 
that come on my meadows in the fall never go away except 
in the — bag. lf I go out and start a dozen ani kill 
three, lknow I will find nine next time if I don’t go until 
Christmas.. They won’t move on.” Being a little incredu- 
lous, he gave me as a clincher this: ‘‘Why, if you will 
come dowr to my place I’ll show you as lively a swarm of 
musquitoes to-day as you ever saw in a Barnegat salt meadow. 
The season has nothing to do with it if they like the neigh- 
borhood.”£ 


‘ 








| Last week I was SS Hart Hight, the well-known 
trainer and shooter of Monmouth county. He says that 
my reports in regard to the number of quail left over are 
correct, and that, with anything like a fair winter, there 


‘| would be plenty of quail in that county next year. He 


knew of seven large bevies ina half mile, and found man 
bunches that had not been thought of in November. He 
gave as his opinion that there would be no more winter to 
hurt the quail; but by this time he is, no doubt, satisfied 
that he was in error on this point. 

- A neighbor of mine, who keeps a store, has a strange night 
watchman on duty. It is a common screech owl, which 
somebody turned loose in the establishment a few weeks 
ago. During the day the bird remains quietly in some 
nook, generally unknown to the proprietor or clerks, but at 
night comes out and takes charge of the concern. 

A few days ago a lad brought us a very handsome speci- 
men of the whitemole. We notice that it is much larger 
than the common varmint, and the fur seems to be much 
finer, longer and heavier. Is it an albino or another species? 

Mr. © Forman Taylor, of Colt’s Neck, has just returned 
from « trip to Kansas. He reports plenty of all kinds of 
game in that State and was so completely charmed with the 
splendid quail shooting that he vows he will never ‘‘descend” 
to hunting in New Jersey again. Yet, if he lives, you will 
find him and some of Old Sancho’s progeny on the meadows 
after woodcock on July 2, 1883, though the mercury stands 
at 100. We know him. A. 

NEw JERSEY, Jan. 12, 1883. 

[The mole was no doubt an albino. | 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. 12.—The Worcester daily Spy 
of to-day has the following: ‘‘Officers from Maine have been 
in the city the past weck looking after Worcester parties 
who, it is claimed, were engaged in moose shooting there 
lastsummer. Worcester gentlemen were included in two 
parties who went into the Dead River country last summer 
after trout, and during their fishing one of the parties is 
reported to have killed a moose, and the members are said 
to have lived like kings, if kings can be imagined to enjoy 
themselves among those persistent Maine woods’ pests— 
black flies—on moose steak and trout. In this party was a 
lawyer, who finds occasional relief from his professional 
cares with his fly rod. ‘The landlord with whom they left 
their luggage on entering the woods sought to secure patron- 
age for himself by sending an account of the moose shooting 
to the FoREST AND STREAM, Where it fell under the eyes of 
the Maine authorities, and they are trying to secure eviderce 
against the sportsmen. Of the doings of the other party, in 
which were some half a dozen Worcester gentlemen, the 
Maine authorities know but little. and, if they shot a moose, 
they have kept the story of the shooting to themselves. In 
this party were manufacturers, lawyers, and a prominent 
United States official, but the investigation thus far fails to 
establish a case against them. The penalty is a fine of $100. 
Two other Worcester men, who saw a moose in the Maine 
woods list summer, are feeling much better in the belief 
that the animal is still living than they would be over recol- 
lections ef choice moose steaks and anxiety about the move- 
ments of Maine officials.” [The Spy is iv error in saying 
that the landlord sent a letter to the Forest AND STREAM. 
The letter was addressed to another party, and our mention 
of it in issue of August 10, 1882, was simply to expose the 
nefarious practices of its writer.] 

THE VIRGINIA SNOWsTORM.—Richmond, Va., Jan. 15.— 
On Tuesday and Wednesday last, the 10th and 11th, there 
occurred the heaviest snowstorm ever seen in Virginia since 
the memorable winter of 1857. The snow now covers t'ie 
ground on the level to a depth of twenty inches. It has 
been fun for the darkies, but death tothe game. An exam- 
ination made this week of the three markets of Washington, 
D. C., Alexandria, and Richmond, Va.. has shown me an 
unprecedented amount of game for sale, by the sable brother, 
generally, chiefly of rabbits and partridges Not only have 
the countrymen turned out for a general battue to capture 
and kill allthe fur and feather that are rendered fearless and 
weak by hunger, and who leave a plain trail in the snow; 
but the cities have disgorged their vagrants to assist in the 
nefarious work. I noticed on a trip from Alexandria to 
Richmond, at every wayside station, couples and gangs of 
Africans, armed with old army muskets, on their way. and 
preparing to beat — covert in the country and track every 
squirrel, old hare, and quail, and shoot them on sight. [ 
fear this winter will prove fatal to the quail and that the 
few that are left will be exterminated, unless, indeed, they 
have sense enough to migrate. I will wager my Greener 
against an old flint-lock that there is hardly a negro cabin 
in the backwoods on whose table cannot be found the follow- 
ing menu: Ashcake; spare ribs; rabbits, fried; snowbirds, 
do.; partridges, do., and a jug of turpentine whisky—the 
latter obtained at the nearest crossroads store by a trade for 
half the butchered game.—CHASssEUR. 


MicuigaAn GAME Nores.—On our receut deer-shooting 
trip to the Manistee region we found some bears, but there 
being no snow, we could not track them. I saw a good 
many marten’s tracks during the last Gays I was there. One 
of our party went toa lake in the vicinity of our hunting 
ground and found that quite a number of beaver were 
there. Wedid not go prepared to trap game. I saw the 
tracks of two otter on the bank of the Manistee, and I have 
no doubt if we had been prepared we might have caught 
considerable fur. Ruffed grouse were quite plenty in some 
localities, but no quail. The law against killing deer in the 
water is not regarded in any section where Iwas. At 
Honghton Lake deer were driven in and pursued with boats 
and shot or clubbed to death. Two deer were shot in the 
Manistee one mornir § by ove of the party who were 
camping on the east side. Another case,a man from near 
Syracuse, N. Y., shot a buck in the river and wounded him 
badly, but did not get it. The man whom we boarded with 
shot the buck the next day, and when dressing him we 
found the Winchester ball with which he was shot the day 
before.—Stru1-HuntErR (Palo, Ionia County, Mich., De- 
ceinber 23, 1882). 

Escanaba, Mich., Jan. 10.—Deer all (or nearly all) left for 
the South through the month of November. I have not 
seen any decr or tracks since Dec. 10. Wisconsin will have 
to change the time of killing deer or have none left in a few 
— A they run short we will be in the same fix 

ere.—A. F. Y. 


Inprana.—Spirit Lake, Iowa, Jan. 6.—We are having 
rather a rigorous winter with some snow, but not enough to 
injure next year’s chicken crop as yet. They are quite 
plenty, with now and then a flock of quail—A A. MosHEr 
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Arr-Space in Riries.—This morning I received a note 
from a friend, from which I extract the following: ‘‘Last 
summer while at S—, 1 saw some tame pigeons flying 
around my father’s place. My brother told me to take u 
shot. I stepped into the house and grabbed my gun, which, 
by the way, had at the muzzle two tightly felted corks. Not 
noticing these at the time, I placed two shells in the 
chambers. Just as I stepped outside the birds were 
passing over, I fired, kill no bird, but thought m 
whole head was gone. After thinking for a while 
what made my gun kick so, I noticed one cork in the left 
barrel. Then I-knew thatI had shot the other cork out, 
but it injured nothing. It was my Lefever hammerless.” 
Per contra: Last summer I was present when a gun burst 
in the hands of afriend. In this case it was absolutely 
certain that there was no obstruction in the barrel; the cart- 
ridge in this instance had been loaded by myself and con- 
tained 3% drams of ducking powder. The gun was labeled 
“Wm. Moore & Co.,” which is not the name of a maker, but 
simply a trade name. An examination of the ruptured bar- 
rel disclosed the fact that the metal at the seat of rupture 
was little thicker than the paper on which 1 write. Beware 
of cheap and bogus guns, especially if you are a—GREEN- 
HORN. 

Portland, Me., Jan. 12.—Reading ‘the different articles 
upon this subject in Forest AND STREAM, I am reminded of 
a case that came under my own observation a few years 
ago, where a member of the Maine Rifle Club had the bar- 
rel of a fine long-range Wesson rifle spoiled by blowing a 
rag from it which had come off the cleaning rod about fif- 
teen inches from the breech. Being unable (as he thought) 
to remove it otherwise, he inserted a cartridge and “fired it 
out.” The result was that the barrel was bulged at the 
point where the rag rested, and a new one had to be pro- 
cured.—G. L. BAILEY. 

Bellows Falls, Vt., Jan. 9.—I see in your paper the ques- 
tion, is air-space in rifles dangerous? should say yes. I 
experimented that way some years ago with a very heavy 
barrel and fired about one hundred shots with the ball up 
from one-eighth inch to one inch without injury to the 
rifle. I have left the bullets within two inches of muzzle 


and fired them out without injury but my advice is not to 
try it, for unless your barrel is very heavy and strong you 


won’t find all of the pieces.—B. 


I have on several occasions fired a Springfield Military 
B. L. rifle with a cork in the muzzle, and have seen others do 


the same, have also seen them fired many times with an oiled 
rag in the muzzle; and I never saw any bad result from it, 
nor does it seem to seriously affect the shooting. 


DEER AND NuMBER Nene Suort.—-Hiditor Forest and 
Stream: \ see that your correspondent ‘‘Wells” says he 
doubts the statement I made of a deer being killed here with 
No. 9 shot, ete. Now I will reiterate that statement, that 
the said deer was killed with No. 9 shot a little over twenty 
yards, measured distance, four drams of powder, and one and 
one-fourth ounces shot. Col. V. J. Shipman offers to send 
his sworn statement before justice that the above is correct. 
He is the man that killed the deer. The shot not only pene- 
trated the hide, but the ribs also. The deer was running 
broadside, a little quartering, bearing off. Yours for truth— 


KNICK. 


Wuite Derr. — Pittsburg, Pa.— Hditor Forest und 
Stream: Some time last year I noticed a publication 
in your paper which gave the names of several parties 
who had shot white deer, and every one who had killed 
one had met a violent death. Now, on December 28, 1882, 
Lloyd Loudermilk shot a white deer on 4 ee 

e will 


one mile from Selbysport, Garrett county, Md. 
anxiously await the result of the above.—R. T. C. 8. 





Sea aad | Biver Sishing. 


“Shorthose. May’t rain above all almanacks, till 
The carriers sail, and the King’s fishmonger 
Ride like Arion upon a trout to London!” 
“God. 1 will give thee for thy food 
No fish that riseth in the mud; 
But trout and pike, that love to swim 
Where the gravel from the brim 
Through the pure streams may be seen; 
Orient pear! fit for a Queen, 
Will I give, thy love to win, 
And a shell to keep them in; 
Not a fish in all my brook 
That shall disobey thy look, 
But, when thou wilt, come sliding by, 
And from thy white hand take a fly. 
Clorin, I thank thee, honest Satyr. If the cries 
Of any other, that be hurt or ill, 
Draw thee unto them, pr’ythee do thy will 


To bring them hither, 
—Wit Without Money (1639). 





X.—SEVERAL RELEVANT TOPICS. 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train.—Goldsmith. 


I FIND the following paragraph in a fairly-written book, 

printed in England fifteen years ago, with this title, 
“‘Chiploquorgan; or, Life by the Camp Fire in Dominion of 
Canada and Newfoundland, by Richard Lewis Dashwood, 
XV. Regiment.” 

‘We were much surprised and disappointed at the paucity 
of salmon on our way up the Cascapedia, and when we 
reached the Forks only succeeded in killing two after 
several day’s fishing. e therefore came to the conclusion 
that the river as regards salmon was a myth, and decided 
to return to the sea.” 

This visit was miade in July, 1862. ‘‘The- Forks,” where 
barely two salmon were killed, are about fifty miles from the 
oad of the river, and ‘“‘on his way up,” Col. Dashwood 
and his companions passed a score of pools where I have 
killed many'scores of salmon, and whicli no one now-a-days 
with any sort of skill could fish without being amply re- 
warded for the time and toil required to reach them. 

The ‘‘paucity” experiezced by this party in 1862 can not 
be attributed either to their want of proficiency or to their 
ignorance of the habits of the fish, for the Colonel was an 
old salmon angler, having fished all the best salmon waters 
of the ‘‘old country,” and was accompanied by a gentleman 
as noted for his skill as for his eccentricities. Nor could 
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their iJl luck have resulted from their want of knowledge of | the salmon; and they are next of kin to that noble fish in 


the locality of the pools, for some of them are so conspicu- 
ous that_any ‘“‘wayfaring man, though a fool,” could not 
have made a mistake. Or, if these gentlemen could have 

ibly overlooked them, their Indian guides would have 


habit, weight, flavor, and every gamy quality. 

Until within a very few years not many anglers on our 
side of the line were in the habit of ‘going for” salmon. 
Even so recently as ten years ago a ‘‘Yankee” was seldom 


n sure to point them out, for I have always found them | scen on the best rivers. But they have of late multiplied 


quite as anxious that their employer should have “luck” as | 


he was himself to make a good score. 


To what then could this ‘‘paucity of salmon” in this long 
famous river be attributed? Making all due allowance for 
any want of skill or knowledge or application on the part of 
these gentlemen, I am inclined to attribute their disappoint- 
ment to the fact that the salmon were not then in the river 
in any such numbers as they have been since, and for this 
reason: 


Twenty years ago that river and all others were open to 
all comers, whether with net, rod or spear, and because of 
this fact it had not only been thinned out, but by the mer- 
ciless way in which the fish were hunted in season and out 
of season—in the estuary, in the pools and on the spawning 
beds—they were given no opportunity to multiply.. By this 
persistent slaughter, continued for years in all rivets acces- 
sible to the salmon purchaser and packer, the kingly fish in 
the lower Provinces would very soon have shared the fate of 
their predecessors in the Upper Canada waters and in our 
own rivers on the south shore of Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence. For it is not simply from far-back tradition that 
we know that salmon were once abundant in these Lake 
Ontario tributaries. 1 have myself (when a lad) seen canoe 
loads of salmon brought into ‘‘Little York,” now Torontv, 
by the Indians, who had captured them inthe rivers ‘‘Hum- 
ber” and ‘‘Credit” at the head of the lake. 


A venerable gentleman of Keesville (Mr. Arnold, now de- 
ceased) once told me that in 1818, he had purchased a salmon 
freshly caught at Oswego for a ‘‘ York shilling,” and that 
for several years afterward they continued to be taken in 
great numbers in that neighborhood. And you may remem- 
ber that Mr. Weed was moved by the recollections awakened 
by the account I gave of ‘‘my first salmon,” to publish in 
the Tribune some years ago, the account of his capture of a 
salmon in Onondaga Creek, near the present site of the 
city of Syracuse. He ‘then lived in that neighbor- 
hood. One night he observed the flashing of bright lights 
along the creek, and on going out to see what was up, he 
found a party of Indians with spears and clubs, killing sal- 
mon as they were trying to force their way over the shal- 
lows of that stream. It was then and there, borrowing a 
spear from a friendly Indian, he killed /7s first salmon. To 
us of to-day this fact seems incredible. Nevertheless, that 
incident was but one of a thousand Hike it occurring in the 
shallows and pools of all the streams which then made their 
we unobstructed by milldams or other barriers, to the lake. 

ut for these obstructions, supplemented by choking saw- 
dust and poisonous chemicals, many of these streams would 
have continued to be what they once were, the chosen resorts 
and spawning beds of this favorite fish, whereas now, 
not a salmon, except at one or two points, where they have 
been or are being artificially propagated, is seenin any river 
between Montreal and Hamilton. I would not complain of 
this if it had been a square question between progressive in- 
dustry and the extermination of the lordly salmon; but we 
now know that, in many rivers, their extermination was not 
neccessary to the development of industry. If the mill- 
dams had been constructed so that the fish could have sur- 
mounted them (as is easily practicable), salmon would have 
continued to ascend the streams, and would still be found 
in waters from whence they have been driven by the erec- 
tion of these impassable barriers. Although the Dominion 
government is endeavoring to undo the mischief already 
done, I fear it will take many more years to replenish than 
it did to deplete these once prolific salmon waters. 

A year or two before this developed ‘‘paucity” of the 
Cascapedia and other rivers of the lower Provinces, having 
learned by experience that it would be too late to lock the 
stable door after the horse was stolen, stringent laws were 
passed by Parliament to protect the fisheries in ali waters 
under government control. But, unfortunately, while the 
original laws contained sundry useful provisions, they were 
fatally defective in that all persons were ‘‘forbidden to fish 
for, capture or kill fish by means of spears, except only 
the Indians.” This exception rendered the law practically 
nugatory. The deadly spear had been the chief cause of all 
the mischief, and so long as this permission continued it 
would be impossible to bring the rivers (in the neighbor- 
hood of localities where the speared fish could be exchanged 
for rum and tobacco) back to their original status. This 
spearing clause was still in force in ’62, when Col. Dash- 
wood made his trip up the Cascapedia, and to that fact may 
be attributed the then ‘‘paucity” of the river as he found it. 
Soon afterward, spearing even by Indians was strictly pro- 
hibited, and as a result the river became in a few years the 
most noted on the continent; and it will so continue, unless 
the recent riparian rights decision shall work as mischiev- 
ously as many believe it will. 

I made my first visit to the See in’74. At that 
time the stringent fishery laws—including the prohibition 
against spearing by Indians as well as by all others—had 
been in force for eight or ten years, and, however it may 
have been before, it certainly was not then true that ‘‘the 
river as regards salmon was a myth.” Its waters were 
teeming with the lordly fish, and their capture afforded all 
the excitement and sport any reasonable angler could desire. 
Whether at the ‘“‘Sheddon Pool,” ten miles, or at ‘‘the 
Forks,” fifty miles above the mouth of the river, fish were 
found in satisfactory numbers. But I had other proof than 
that furnished by Col. Dashwood that it had not always 
been so. Mr. Best, an intelligent habitant, who occupies the 
last house on the river (ten miles from the bay), and who 
has.Jived on the river for thirty years, told me that the fish 
were never so abundant as they then were; that they were 
far more numerous than ten years previously, and were in- 
creasing in numbers every year. In asking him how he 
accounted for the increase, his response was, ‘‘A strict 
guardianship and no more spearing by anybody.” 

But something more is necessary to keep up the supply, 
even though the recent riparian decision shall not oil the 
mischief apprehended. The nets at the mouths of the 
rivers should be raised for two or three instead of one da 
in the week, to enable a larger number of fish to reach their 


spawning beds. Now that eve a on every available 
river is persistently fished, a much lar, 
‘migration is necessary to keep up the supply. If this is not 


‘ger percentage of im- 


. even with the otherwise effective protective laws, 


there will be eerie a rapid diminution of salmon avail- 
able to either seine or fly. 


But the sea-trout wili remain, whatever may become of 


twenty-fold, and if they do not now they soon will consti- 
tute a majority of the ‘‘simple wise men,” to whom the gentle 
art has become irresistibly fascinating; and the fact is not 
altogether agreeable to our English cousins, whatever our 
Canadian neighbors may think of it. The London Field 
gives expression to its displeasure thus: 

‘‘The principal rivers are leased by Americans, to whom 
money is no object. When they take a fancy to a particular 
river, there is no mistake about it, they will have it.” 

And the Field only speaks the simple truth. ‘The New 
York Club, of which President Arthur, Mr. Vander- 
bilt, Robert Dun and a score of other wealthy gentlemen 
are members, paid a fabulous price for the best portion of 
the Restigouche, and Mr. Blossom and his associates were 
almost equally liberal in the price they paid for the lower 
twelve miles of the Cascapedia. These are, by all odds, the 
best rivers in the Provinces. Other first-class rivers will be, 
if they have not already been, similarly secured ‘‘by Ameri- 
cans, to whom money is no object.” And the opportunity 
to do so has been greatly facilitated by the recent riparian 
decisions. Previously, the government officials had supreme 
control, and they were not always indifferent to the solicita- 
tions of their home friends. Leases, like kisses, often went 
by favor, as more than one American bidder has had occa- 
sion to know. But individual owners are not likely to forego 
a good offer from a ‘‘Yankee” to accept a poorer one from a 
‘‘Kanuck.” The result will be a more equitable distribution 
of leases and permits and an increased influx of American 
anglers. So be it. Men who have money to spend for 
coveted enjoyments can expend it for nothing more health- 
ful, harmless and exhilarating than in the delightful = 
of angling for salmon. : 


FISHING IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


\ ]¥ are having a regular snowstorm ——- Dec. 30, 

something with which we are very rarely regaled in 
this section of the country; the sidewalks are already 
covered to the depth of about an inch, and numbers of peo- 
ple of both sexes are vigorously engaged in the pastime of 
snowballing. Woe betides every teamster, horse car driver 
as unwary pedestrian who attempt to pass certain corners 
particularly adapted or devoted to that sport, and the crash 
of breaking windows and shattered glass doors occasionally 
breaks in upon me as | sit writing in a room fronting on 
Mission street. 

Until the last week the weather, however, has been de- 
hightful with us, and the opportunities for successful hunt- 
ing and fishing jaunts have not only been numerous, but 
have been improved to the utmost by many of our local 
sportsmen. Heavy bags of canvas-backs, mallards, sprig- 
tails, and green-winged teal are frequently brought in, 
and the fishing in the bay is better than it has been for 
many years. Hearing glowing accounts of the sport fur- 
nished by the submarine denizens that frequented the 
vicinity of Goat Island, located near the middle of the bay, 
and not far from the route followed by the steam ferryboats 
that ply between here and Oakland, four of us whom I will 
designate as Harry, Bob, George and the undersigned, deter- 
mined to pay them a visit at the first opportunity, which 
occurred about a week ago. 

Now, ‘Forked Deer” does not, unfortunately, claim a 

lace among those elegant and accomplished scientific ang- 
ers, who write so charmingly of the deftly thrown fly, the 
lordly salmon and the gamy, gorgeous trout, although he 
has caught afew of both of those splendid fish by the very 
primitive appliances in vogue along the frontier; a fairly 
successful manipulator of the shotgun’ and rifle, his pisca- 
torial experience was chiefly acquired in early youth in 
yanking out bullpouts and suckers, with a rig generally 
consisting of a beanpole, to which was attached a portion 
of his kite string, with a ring hook and angle worm at the 
lower end, and a lead sinker and a ‘‘bob” like one of the 
buoys outside the Golden Gate, located at suitable distances 
up the line. As we expected to use a rig something after 
this style in our Goat Island trip, I have deemed this ex- 
planation necessary in order to forewarn those who only find 
pleasure in the split bamboo and the braided silk with its 
feathered lure, so gaudy but so deceitful, occasionally, to 
both fisher and fish. 

We set sail early one beautiful morning from the Market 
street wharf in a Whitehall boat with a small leg-of-mutton 
sail. The bay, lightly ruffled by a gentle breeze, was dotted 
over all its broad expanse with sailboats, yachts, cutters, 
merchantmen, coasters and war vessels. We dashed merrily 
over the sparkling waves, breaking up the long lines of gulls, 
pelicans, sur! ducks and loons that lay off the shore. in 
thousands. Arriving at the island we drew the boat up 
upon a little pebbly beach, laid bare by the receding tide, 
and proceeded to ——— our lines and bait, which had been 
thrown helter-skelter into the boat in our hurried departure 
from the city. The lines we employed were so different 
from the bungling affairs I used years ago on the Narragan- 
sett, and were, Moreover, so woriesiiy adapted to their in- 
tended use, that I cannot refrain from briefly describing 
them even at the risk of imparting no news to your readers, 
On the extreme end of the line was a lead sinker of half a 
pound weight, necessary in this instance on account of the 
strong tide. Ten inches above it, tied im the middle at right 
angles with the line, was a brass c1ossbar about six inches 
long, with an eye at each end, from which proceed two 
guys or stays that met and were fastened to the main line 
about four inches above the bar, and which served to keep 
it in position. Two hooks were then fastened to pieces of 
milliner’s wire about six inches long, and one tied to each 
eye of the crossbar, so that when the sinker just touched 
the bottom the bait hung three or four inches above. The 
advantages of these lines are as follows: They seldom 
tangled, held the bait not only in the most inviting position, 
but also where the fish could be most certainly hooked, were 
exceedingly sensitive to the bite of the smallest fish, and 
finally by having the line below the bar a little weaker than 
that above, we were able to retrieve the line with the loss of 

only the sinker when entangled on a rocky bottom. 

Arrangements having been perfected, we pushed out from 
the shore about fifty yards, and, casting the anchor, pro- 
ceeded at once to business with houks carefully baited with 
bits of salt herring and a kind of ‘‘thousand-legs” worm found 
abundantly on the mussle beds. Our lines had not been in the 
water more than five minutes before a yell from George and 
an excited movement in the bow of the boat, wherg he was 
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had most excellent sport. My friends took about the same 
number of fish that 1 did, but I kept the record of none, 
| except those which [ caught. For the benefit of those who 
enjoy such reading or may wish to go and do likewise, I 
will give my experience of one, and the best day’s fishing 
for heavy trout, and at the same time state that all the fish 
T took in two weeks time were caught with a large dark- 
winged ‘‘Montreal” salmon fly, ‘‘grisley king,” and ‘Jock 
Scot,” and I esteem them the best killing flies for the Rangeley 
Lake waters, in the month of September. 

It was on the morning of the 15th that I carefully anchored 
my boat, midway of along pool, and on one side of the 
rapid water that ran through it in the Androscoggin River, 
just below the Upper Dam Camp. Mr. Reynelds soon put 
in an appearance, and dropped anchor some sixty feet below 
me, on the same side. Immediately after. Mr. Eli Cutting, 
the Andover guide, dropped anchor fifty feet directly 
opposite, on the other side of the pool. 

I had taken one fish of three pounds weight when the sun 
came creeping up and over the mountain tops, its bright 
rays glimmering on the water. Hardly expecting a very 
heavy fish to rise in the bright sun, I became careless and 
was leisurely casting down and across the current when my 
stretcher fly was gobbled, and with such a “yank” that the 
rod was doubied to a half circle before I raised my finger 
from the line. Then, with a mighty rush, like an arrow 
from a cross bow, he started down stream. The old click 
reel sung out its peculiar whir-r-r-r-r-r so pleasant to the 
angler’s ear; but the ledges and the boat beiow; they must 
not be reached. Now fora test of my new ten-ounce split 
bamboo. Will it stop him? The pressure is put on; both 
hands now grasp the butt, and, as the fearful strain comes 
on, it creaks and quivers like » ship in a heavy gale of wind. 
But the trout has for once found his match, and he is com- 
pelled to turn aside and head up stream just in time to clear 
the boat below. He sticks to the rapid water yet, and the 
mottled line fairly hisses when it cuts through the rushing 
current as he flies across and toward the boat opposite. 
The noble rod is good for it, and he is once more 
foiled. Now for a rest of five minutes; well, rest 
away, old brave, for the rush that is sure to come, but 
I feel that with proper care 1am master of the situation. 
Ha! What trick is this! A dive for my anchor rope! I will 
not be caught so, and I pull up anchor with one hand, and 
hold it with my teeth,as he passes under the boat. Now for 
the first time I see the monster, as the rod forces him to- 
ward the surface on the opposite side. The tension on rod 
and line is so great, that the boat swings half around, as 
the fish flies across the pool into deep water. Another sulk 
is attempted, but a few vigerous taps with my knuckles on 
the butt of the rod, and another ‘‘circus” is started. My 
friends in the boat sce his little game and generously give 
me room, when I force the fight for the next ten minutes, 
and his troutship is ‘‘winded,” and lays gasping on top of 
the water. Mr. Cutting passes the landing net under him, 
and he lays in the boat. What a beauty! A male fish, 
twenty-seven inches long, and pulls the scales down almost 
to the eight pound notch. I time the fight, and find just;twenty- 
six minutes taken to kill my fish. Iview with pride my 
new rod, and mutter to myself, ‘Yes lost!” with a lignt rod; 
as it is, his spotted hide will grace my office, and just over 
it shall hang the pliant rod that won the victory. 

Later in the day, in the same place, I fought another bat- 
tle of the same character, the result of which was the land- 
ing of another male trout, that pulled the scales down below 
the six-pound notch, and as I looked into my fish car and 
viewed their great golden sides, I said: ‘“lhree speckled 
trout in one day of seventeen pounds weight is cnough,” 
and shouldered my rod and started for camp. 

A few days later my friends found it necessary to return 
home, and with a fine lot of trout, ranging in weight from 
two to six pounds each, they bid adieu to the fraternity in 
camp and started for New York, with the avowed intention 
of returning again next June to have another season of 
pleasure with the finny tribe that abound in the headwaters of 
the Androscoggin River. Soon after their departure there 
appeared in camp two young men, both genuine sports of the 
rod and reel persuasion, that had becn camping at Kenebago 
Lake for two weeks, but had now come down to occupy a 
small log camp near the upper dam landing, that was par- 
tially built for our benefit by some warm-hearted friends 
from New Jersey. These young men, one a ‘‘sprig of the 
law,” the other ‘‘young Nimrod,” and botii ‘‘eighteen karat 
fine” fellows, reported plenty of small trout at the Keneba- 
goes, and the finest mountain scenery around the Rangeley 
Lake country. 

In two or three days we had an addition to our party of a 
gentleman about fifty years of age, who answered readily to 
the name of ‘‘Esq.” In passing it may be proper to say 
that he is a better lawyer than fly-fisherman, but a handier 
or jollier man never camped in the Maine woods. Soon 
after the Esq. came into camp, he and the writer had occa- 
sion to visit ua neighboring camp in the evening. As we were 
on our return home, traveling a narrow, rocky path in the 
woods, an episode occurred that I never shall forget. He was 
‘‘on his walk,” he said, as he struck a tremendous pace, when, 
“Ugh!” was all I heard, and peering ahead in the darkness 
I discovered the ‘‘Esy.” standing bolt upright on bis head 
with feet playing like drumsticiss in the air. The scene was 
so ludicrous, and the idea of his showing off to an audience 
of one completely upset me, and I dropped in my tracks 
and roared until I could hardly hold myself together. 

A few nights later I got terribly stirred up again. Early 
in the morning hours we were aroused from our slumbers 
by loud growls and a ‘‘swish” around our camp, with a 
clatter on the roof and a heavy tumble to the ground of 
some heavy animal. ‘‘Sprig of the law” whispers in bated 
breath, ‘‘For heaven’s sake what’s that?” All is still, but, 
“O my!” *‘Whata smudge,” ‘‘Whew!” and such like expres- 
sions came in smothered tones from under the bed quilts. 
As soon as it was light we discovered our friend Mop, a 
spaniel dog belonging to the Upper Dam camp, had come 
down on a visit, and had chased a polecat around and on 
to our camp roof, tumbled off himself, but the ‘‘cat” stayed 
——- to make it sure that he had ‘‘been there.” 

ese are specimen bricks of eight days’ time spent, 
sandwiched in with fair fishing, and, to sum up as a whole, 
we voted it a good time. ‘‘Sprig of the law” took several 
good-sized trout, the ‘“Esq.” took one of four and one of 
five pounds, and ‘“‘Nimrod” several heavy fish; the largest 
tipped the scales at six pounds. 

LT intended to spend one day with Capt. Fred Barker on 
his stream and at Camp Bemis, but the great blow of three 
days duration prevented my enjoying that pleasure, but most 

f the very stormy weather was spent at Upper Dam camp, 
or hotel, and just here I must say a few words about this 
pleasant place. The buildings have been greatly enlarged, 


































































































sitting, caused us to turn our heads in that difection just in 
time to see him land in the boat a huge crab; the size of a 
soup plate, which, upon being disengaged from the hook, 
started at once for the stern, snapping viciously at every 
boot with which he came in contact. Order was soon re- 
stored by a vigorous kick, that laid his crabship up for 
repairs during the remainder of the voyage, and as the 
biting now became fast and furious each one soon had his 
hands full attending to a single line. Harry led off with a 
silver perch; Bob followed with a rock cod, and George, 
after several unprofitable bites, hauled in a villianous-look- 
ing monster, with a mouth and gullet like a catfish that had 
swallowed the hook down, by actual measurement, to within 
three inches of the end of his tail. This lively work con- 
tinued about an hour, when we found, as the tide gained 
strength, the fish began to bite less freely. Although late in 
December the sun shone so warmly that some of us were in 
our shirt sleeves, and all began to be thirsty. George, from 
his breast pocket, produced a dark bottle of peculiar shape 
and strange device (a ferocious-looking cat rampant), which 
he said contained a superior quality of Florida water. The 
rest of us, remembering the worthy example of glorious old 
“Kingfisher,” refused to imbibe, and, pulling in the anchor, 
started for the shore, intent upon finding one of those springs 
so seductively described by him in his ‘‘Camp of the King- 
fishers.” But, alas for good .intentions, nary a spring 
‘showed up.” Not even a puddle of fresh water rewarded 
the most diligent search, and we returned to take a drylunch 
on board, after satisfying the inner man with an ample sup- 
ply of ham sandwiches, sardines and French rolls, finishing 
off with a dessert of oranges. 

We anchored off shore again upon a soft bottom and 
opened up with flounders. For the benefit of my Nevada 
friends, who are not acquainted with this marine produc- 
tion, I will remark that if they can imagine a horned toad, 
minus its legs, and enlarged to the size of a dinner plate, 
with its natural caudal appendage replaced by a fish’s tail 
set on flat instead of edgewise, they will have a very fair 
idea of a flounder. A very little flounder fishing served to 
satisfy us—it was too much like pulling up submerged 
crockery—and we swept round to the south end of the 
island, where we found several boats anchored and the fish 
biting lively. We cast anchor and took a hand in the sport 
for a short time, but finding the fish running mich smaller 
then those at the aorth end, we soon pulled out and returned 
to our original position where the rock-cod and sea-pearch 
of two varieties were still biting quite freely. 

While thus peacefully engaged we were suddenly startled 
by*the roar of heavy artillery from Fort Point, near the en- 
trance of the harbor, and as we were gazing in wonder and 
astonishment at the unexpected interruption, a cloud of smoke 
burst from the embrasures of the fort on Alcatraz, only a 
couple of miles distant, and the thundering reverberations 
from her heavy guns went rumbling over the Sancelito hills 
far to the northeast. A few moments latcr and the cause of 
all this commotion was explained, as the white hull of the 
British gunboat Comus appeared from bebind the island 
and steamed rapidly to her anchorage, bearing the Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne on their return from Van- 
couver. 

As the sun dipped toward Lone Mountain a lively breeze 
sprang up, dashing the srray over the boat and calling into 
requisition our coats that had been discarded early in the 
day. As Bob attempted to pass George’s coat, the tail ac- 
cidently came in violent contact with one of the thwarts, a 
crash of glass followed, and a stream of yellow liquid cours- 
ing along the bottom of the boat proclaimed the fact that 
another deposit of the ‘“‘superior quality of Florida water” 
had come to light. Still further investigations revealed a third 
bottle in the opposite pocket, probably put in to balance 
well, a bonanza which George, in disgust at the strict tem- 
perance principles advocated by the rest of the party, had 
determined not to uncover; evidently George knew to a dead 
certainty before he started, that there were no springs on 
Goat Island. 

By three o’clock in the afternoon we had taken sixty pounds 
of fine fish, and pulling in our lines, we hoisted sail and 
went skimming rapidly over the waves toward the city, 
drawing up to the wharf before sunsct, a tired, hungry and 
sore-fingered crowd, but well satisfied with our day’s excur- 
sion to Goat Island. FoRKED DzEER. 

San Francisco, Dec. 30, 1882. 


THREE WEEKS IN THE MAINE WOOoDs. 


~( EPTEMBER 8, 1882, was the time set to meet friends at 
\) Worcester, Mass., to go thence to the Maine woods, and 
as I walked into the Union Depot at 7:30 A. M., I was 
greeted by three gentlemen, who, with one exception, I had 
never met before. ‘This trio was headed by one of the oldest 
and most successful anglers in the States. Tall, broad- 
shouldered und of great muscular powers, but noted for his 
kindly Christian qualities at his home in Ridgewood, N. J. 
Next in line was a medium-sized gentleman of modest 
mien, but with a merry twinkle in his eye, which speaks 
volumes to one who loves jollity and good humor in camp, 
and knowing he was an editor, and from Goshen, N. Y., Lat 
once put myself on my best behavior for fear of a ‘“‘whack” 
in his paper. Last, but not least, was an aged veteran from 
the same town, who, being endowed with great command of 
language and much experience, was requested to take 
charge of the party, he (modestly) accepted the title of Col- 
onel Redfield, and we were at once ordered to take the cars 
then in waiting. 

Just as were entering the cars, Mr. C. A. Waite, general 
ticket agent of Worcester & Nashua R. R., stepped up and 
invited us to take seats in the palace car through to Port- 
land, Maine. We had a most pleasant and enjoyable time 
until we arrived at Bryant’s Pond Station, on the Grand 
Trunk R. R., then a drive of twenty-one miles in a new 
Concord coach, drawn by four splendid roaders, owned by 
Tuttle & Perkins, and two as good whips as ever drew rein. 

At8 P.M. we were safcly landed at Andover, Maine. 
After a good night’s rest and a most excellent breakfast, 
such as Mrs. A. Thomas well knows how to prepare, we 
then took a buckboard for the twelve mile ride to the foot 
of Wilokennebacook Lake, where we found one of the smail 
steamers, owned by the Union Steamboat Company, in 
waiting for passengers from Andover. This company are 
deserving great credit for their endeavors to please, and 
accommodate the traveling public. After steaming across 
two of those fine lakes and up through the narrows, we at 
last step ashore, near'the Upper Dam camp landing for a 
few weeks’ stay. 

After a day of preparation, and looking over the fishing 
grounds, we settled down to business. In two or three days 
the trout,commenced to run up, and for a week or so we 
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and refitted sommes out, painted both inside and out, in 
shades of olive, with scarlet trimmings; two large fire-places 
in the sitting rooms, surrounded with handsome tiles, and 
cozy arm chairs, very suggestive of comfort, and a broad piazza 
extends across the whole frontage, making it one of the finest 
and most desirable camps in the Maine woods. 

While in camp it was my good fortune to make the ac- 





| quaintance of several gentlemen sportsmen, among whom 


were Messrs. Ames and Lawrenceof Boston; State Senator 
Ross of Willimantic Ct., Mr. Cotton of Lewiston, Me., andlaw 
partner of U. 8. Senator Wm. P. Frye; Stewart and Rosen- 
berg of New York, and other genial good fellows. What a 
pleasure it is to meet geutlemen and sportsmen of the highest 
class in the dark forests, and on the pearly streams! 

The time having come when I must return home, I started 
out one day before my chums broke camp, as I wished to 
spend one ned near Andover before making the final start. 
So on the 29th of September some fifteen ladies and gentle- 
men boarded the little steamer and started down the lakes. 
As we neared the landing, Capt. A. J. Farrar inquired if 
any passengers wished for dinner at the hotel, which had 
just been completed at the arm of the lake. Nine answers 
in the affirmative produced the same number of whistles 
from the steamer as signals to the hotel, and judging from 
the most excellent dinner, the soft hair matresses, the 
abundance of trout in that vicinity, and with such a pleas 
ant landlady as Mrs. Farrar, I think it safe to recommend 
it as a capital plaee to spend a few weeks’ time. 

Coming out on the buckboard it was my good luck to 
ride out with Mr. George Woodbury, a conductor on the 
Knox & Lincoln Railroad, Maine. It took me just two min- 
utes to cipher it out that he was ‘‘my man” for a tug at 
brook fishing the next day, and our plans were soon laid. 
The next morning we might have been seen bouncing out of 
Andover on buckboard headed toward the mountains. Five 
miles’ drive brought us to a halt, as the roid ended here. 

Slipping on light rubber boots, we took our fish baskets 
and plunged into the forest. Our instructions were to go 
northwest until we got tired, then go a few miles further; 
but the party that told us so did not know his men. On 
and on we traveled until we struck a tiny little stream, 
which we concluded must be the one, as it was the only one 
heading down through the ‘‘notch” in the mountains. We 
learned afterward that we went to within a mile or so of C. 


Pond, and three miles further than we should have gone. ° 


We retraced our steps to the gorge between the mountains 
and began to fish. 

I have been a-fishing off and on for some thirty years, but 
I never had a better day’s sport or a more genial companion 
in ull my life than on this same day. The stream was low 
and the trout were gathered in long clear pools, their size 
ranging from two to five ounces. For three and one-half 
hours did we transfer the red and golden sided little 
beauties from this cold spring brook to our baskets, and 
where we took ten we left a hundred. As the sun was fast 
sinking behind the lofty rugged mountains through which 
we had just ‘passed, I said, ‘‘George, how long do you pro- 
pose to Keep this thing up?” Said he, ‘‘You just wait a 
minute, until I take these two large ones out. See here, look 
off in there; there are hundreds of them; how can we leave 
them?” But we at last reluctantly leave the brook and 
speed on our way homeward. What was the number of our 
catch, did you say? Well, two hundred and forty-three trout 
and many very small ones thrown back into the stream 
again when first taken; and this day’s sport is registered as 
the best of all my life for brook fishing. 

As we drove up to the hotel at Andover that night ir high 
glee, we found the teams just coming in from the lakes, 
bringing the ‘‘Esq.,” ‘“‘Sprig of the law,” ‘‘Young Nimrod,” 
of Putnam, Conn.; Mr. Hatch and daughter, of Boston; 
the old veterans Powell and Blood, of Chelsea; the Hon 
Mr. Parrish, of Norwich, Conn., and several other friends, 
who gave us a hearty greeting as with a spanking gait and 
colors flying we swung around to the hotel stables and 
unloaded basket after basket of our spotted treasures. 
The next morning two stage loads of ladies and gentle- 
men left the quiet little village of Andover for our 
homes in several different States, and all with the feeling 
that it pays to spend a few weeks on the clear streams 
that abound in the old Pine Tree State. 

E. T. Warrmore. 

Purnam, Conn., Jan. 5, 1883. 


HOOPSNAKES AND TROUT. 


‘OME weeks ago I was much interested and amused at 
)) the hoopsnake, snaik, or sneak question so spiritedly 
carried on in the columns of ForEesr AND STREAM. Press 
of business at the time prevented me from whooping. When 
we look at the varied productions in animated nature, with 
at times a freak thrown in, think you it would cost the old 
dame any great effort to turn loose on the world a hoop 
sneak, with a sting in the tale? Some one (I forget who) 
has said the animal kingdom, whether crawlers or walkers, 
have their prototype in some one of the human family. 

A few evenings ago, in company with a retired British 
trooper, who has seen much service in the East Indies, the 
conversation turning to snakes, my frend related some 
wonderful stories of hairbreadth escapes and miraculous 
cures of persons squeezed, twisted, bitten and stung by the 
many different species of the venomous reptiles, all of 
which he was familiar with, having had them for comrades 
in the bivouac, in the hotly contested field and on the silent 
night march. 

To me the incidents related, when not horrifying, 
were interesting and instructive; one in particular got 
attached to the point of my pencil, which I will now try and 
rub off. It referred to the double-headed snake. I sug- 
gested that nature might have got off one of her practical 
jokes, and turned off a monster, solitary and alone. The 
trooper stoutly asserted they were a separate species, al- 
though not very numerous; he had frequently heard of 
them by natives and comrade troopers; he had himself seen 
and killed two of them, at different times and places, the 
natives showing great honor and fear at the deed. The 
specimens referred to were about twelve inches long, with a 
head at either end of the body. They are considered and 
classed with the most deadly of the snake family. 

Now, Mr. Editor, does it not seem strange to you, in that 
far-off land of shade and darkness, they have all these rep- 
tile blessings spread broadcast over the land, and here in our 
own America some of your correspondents, aided and abet- 
ted by your natural history man, will not allow us a con 
temptible little hoopsneak, with a spike in its tail, when 
we know they are to be found even here in Massachusetts, 
under the shadow of our own Mount Tom? Strange, isn’t 
it? Nevertheless true. They are particularly fond of brook- 
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trout, a species of fish inhabiting the brooks which rush and 
tumble and then peacefully wimple round the base of the 
old mountain. - 

The last time these hoopsneaks were seen, was in the early 
part of last trouting season, when three or four of them 
rolled out of Holyok 
feet. They rolled over the mountain to a brook where the 
trout are fair to behold and delicious to taste—the sting was 
thrown into the brook and pursued the trout with unrelent- 
ing fury, striking large and small alike until the last fish lay 
pale in death. When in the act of gathering and smiling 
over their victims, preparatory to rolling home, they were 
surprised by an old Hoosier of a farmer, who threatened 
them with a switch of the law, which so scared the hoop- 
snaiks they were glad to purchase silence at a cost of $200, 
when they rolled off the scene wiser if not better sneaks. 

Con UnDRUM. 

Ho.yoxe, Mass. 


MY FIRST FLY ROD. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE RANGELEY LAKES.—1l. 


HE next season was the summer of 1873, and three of 
our number were at Middle Dam, each now provided 
with a fly rod and to make our first cast with the fly. We 
began modestly, as is befitting beginners. My rod was a five 
dollar one, ash butt and second joint, with lancewood tip, 
of nobody-in-particular’s make. For reel I had a common 
brass, and on it twenty-five yards of regulation braided 
silk, with a six-foot gut leader, and two flies, stretcher and 
one dropper. The dropper, however, before long was dis- 
carded, as it was work and sport enough to land one trout 
at a time where you were liable to strike a fish anywhere 
from one to five pounds. 

Now came the business of learning to cast the tly. Is 
there anything more amusing than the awkward work a 
beginner makes of it? He is told to use only the forearm 
and wrist. and let the rod do the work. But at the very 
outset is the difficulty. How is he to get the fly out on the 
water? He swings his rod, strikes out full arm’s length, 
and lets his body follow as far as forward bending will 
ullow, and yet the fly fallse but tcn or a dozen feet away. 
Then he withdraws and casts again, and finds that his leader 
is in a snail around the tip. When this has been cleared 
and he casts again and is perhaps rewarded with a rise and 
#2 momentary straightening of the leader, he delays a second, 
that the victim may have a chance to securely fix the hook 
in bis jaws, and then draws in with certain expectations— 
expectations, alas, always disappointed in such a case. An 
unreeling of another yard or two of line, and another vigor- 
ous wielding of tne rod as though the line were a hemp 
rope, anda sudden bringing of all to a stand with a broken 
tip and a fly caught somewhere behind. It is laughable— 
not to the poor beginner himself. He hopes no eye other 
than the most friendly and sympatizing is on him in that 
moment. I find by the record that I got along safely till 
the evening of the fourth day, when ‘*Went out to river 
(Rapid River) at 3:40 and fished.down the further side till 
7:05. Caught four, the last about one pound, and broke tip 
to rod.” The record of a broken tip is against me three 
times more in that eleven days. The record, too, of trout 
taken is a lean and unsatisfactory one for the most part. 

The last day of the eleven, however, made amends. We 
had determined to have a good day of it, trout or no trout, 
and asked Asa Frost—who does not remember the reign of 
Asa at Angler’s Retreat for good and a ‘‘God bless him” in 
those days?—to put us up dinner. We all three took the 
path direct to the pond in the river, as the widening out of 
Rapid River into a little lake—the Alamandabagog—is 
called. And here let me enter a protest against the disuse 
of the old Indian names, especially in the case of Wiloken- 
nebacook and Molechunkamunk. The term Rangeley, from 
the eccentric man who first attempted a settlement on one of 
them, the Oquossoc, may well be applied to the series, but 
why call any of them the Richardson? Richardson, as I under- 
stand it, was only a man who carried on lumbering opera- 
tions on the lakes forty or fifty years ago, and no reason in 
the world exists why his name should usurp those of Wilo- 
kennebacook and Molechunkamunk. Will not Capt. Farrar 
attend to this in his next edition of the ‘‘Guide Book?” Let 
all the old names stand: eet Alamandabagog, Wilo- 
kennebacook, Molechunkamunk, Mooselucmeguntic, Cup- 
suptic and Oquossoc. They are a thousand times better 
than ‘‘Upper and Lower Richardson,” etc. 

Our intention was to take boat there, cross to the outlet, 
tish down toward the Umbagog, take dinner somewhere 
down the river, and make our way back as luck and pleas- 
ure should dictate. Reaching the poud I said to the member 
of the party who had developed the most skill with the fly 
—for the sake of a name I will call him the Duke of Bruns- 
wick—‘‘Going to throw a fly here?” ‘‘No, rod’s limbered 
up; guess ’tisn’t worth while to unlimber yet.” ‘‘Then I 
will,” and as I had brought my rod along without ‘‘limber- 
ing up,” I took my stand on the favorite rock and made my 
best efforts. My ‘‘Montreal” fell in the quick water per- 
haps fifteen feet away. The broad side of a noble trout 
gleamed in the light, showing the gold and vermilion, and 
buckle went the rod and whiz went the reel. No such fish 
had before risen to fly of mine, and in my haste and anxiety 
to secure him I struck hard—too hard—for snap went the 
tip and off went the fish. ‘‘Aha,” said the Duke, ‘‘if that’s 
the state of things I guess I’ll unlimber,” and before I could 
reel in and repair damages, he was on the rock and fast to a big 
trout, which, after ten minutes or so of smart contest, was 
brought to the net. It weighed three and a quarter pounds. 
Meantime I was in order and speedily again was my 
Montreal seized by a sturdy fellow, who buckled the rod 
and made the reel whiz. This time I was more self-possessed 
—began to fecl more that I was a fisherman and this was 
business—and giving him the butt with care, and reeling 
in and letting him run by turns as seemed necessary, in due 
time I had my three and a half pounder in the net... A little 
larger he was than the Duke’s, and that was glory enough 
for me. These first were our largest, but we remained there 
more than an hour, as long as the rising continued, and suc- 
ceeded in landing ten or a dozen from half to one and one 
and a half pounds in weight. Covering them up safely 
from sight and sun we left them for our intended trip. 

We rowed over to the outlet, left boat, and following the 
shores or leaping from rock to rock in the foaming rapids, 
fished toa point somewhat below where tte Oxford Club 
Camp now: stands, with fair success, till the inner man 
declared that it was tame for dinner. Returning to Lakin’s 
Camp, a cabin on the high shore of the river about half way 
down the carry, with a veranda across its front—it is now 
in ruins—we located ourselves in the shude of the veranda, 
and while the Duke and I spread out the bounties of Asa’s 


e on hoops, with the sting under their ! 


provision, ‘“Happy Jack,” as some one had dubbed the third 
of our party from his general good nature and genial spirit, 
went for water to the spring. And now came an hour which 
I never recall without laughter. We had no other fluid than 
the pure spring water, but the clear air, the success of our 
sport, the perfect physical condition of our bodies from the 
rest and recuperation of the previous ten days,and the exercise 


The Duke and Happy Jack bandied stories and nonsense, ego 
and Jack’s iitle boy of twelve, who was along, putting in a 
word here and there, but chiefly coming in in the chorus of 


cold food and pure spring water, but_a passer by, if there 
had been one, would have supposed the champagne was 
flowing freely. The next morning we took our leave, 
Barney toting a handsome lot of trout for us on his back, 
which were duly packed in ice when we reached: Upton. 
This was the first campaign of my first fly rod. 1 pass 
over others, to the last. The rod did me annually good ser- 
vice, either in my own hands or the hands of a friend, for 
after a second campaign my desire for a split bamboo 


the River, and I believe after the first season I never broke 
either of its tips again. It now lies at the bottom of Lake 
Mooselucmeguntic—peace to its ash and lancewood—and it 
was to tell how it came there that this rambling story was 
begun. 

For the vacation of ’81 1 had planned with a friend a trip 
to the King and Bartlett ponds of Eustis, Me. Just before 
setting out I persuaded a New York friend, who was rather 
undcr the weather, to join us and make atrio. After a 
pleasant ten days with friend Hutchins at K. & B., New 
York, [ made a detour from our return way to the Range- 
leys and tried the eamps of friend Barker at Bemis, on 


proposed to try the lake, and pushed off in « boat soon after 


of the morning, altogether, put us intoa hilarious state. | 


laughter. As I say, no other stimulant was present than the | ; J x t 
man wading a river and playing a three-pound trout, which 


made it my second rod. It landed for me the largest trout | 
1 ever caught (4% Ibs,), at the same old place, the Pond in | 
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am inclined now to believe my friend was in the right. 
About fifteen minutes’ work brought us to land, and after 
the canoe had been emptied and we were about to embark 
again, we saw a boat coming from the camp to rescue, and 
we decided to wait and take the steadier craft. This was 
the last of my first fly rod. MonatTIQuor. 


ANGLERS AND ARTISTS. 


} OW seldom we see a satisfactory illustration of an ang- 
: ling scene! In the January number of Harper’s Magazine 
is a woodcut illustration of Shandon Bells. It represents a 


is making a leap. The landscape, the water, and the dark, 
rainy sky are admirably done, the figure of the angler is 
well designed and drawn, the leap of the fish is natural, but 
the artist has given the rod a curve which must have left it 
when the fish went into the air as represented—the strain 
being removed the rod should be straight. The artist has 
drawn about forty or fifty yards of slack line meandering 
about the river, at the end of which the fish is leaping. I 
have never seen a salmon, a bass, or a trout leap except at 
the end of a taut line—the fish runs to the end of the line 
and then leaps. The lady fish of the Florida coast, A/bula 
conorhynchus, will leap on a slack line, and in fact is in the 
air half the time after it feels the steel. but I have seen no 
other fish do it. 

In the same number of the magazine is a tine wood cut 


| taken from ‘‘Highways and Byways,” by Gibson, represent- 


ing trout fishing. A tangled wood, through which soaks a 
stagnant stream. A rail fence crosses the stream, on which 
is seated, over the water, a rustic fisherman, his pole thrust 
into a thicket of brush, which, supposing a fish silly enough 





Mooselucmeguntic. The next morning after arrival we | 1 c C 
| is gazing over his shoulder at the reader. 


breakfast for the purpose. The boat, however, proved | 


to approach the man on the fence, would effectually prevent 
the pole being raised. Indeed, the fisherman evidently does 
not expect a bite, for he is not attending to his business, but 


Some time ago, I think in the same magazine, was an 


leaky—so leaky that, after few lengths from shore, we | article on ‘‘Salmon Fishing in Canada,” in which was a cut 
put back and called for another. They had all been painted | showing three persons in a park canoe just about large 
the day before, and were not dry. ‘‘But here’s a birch, | enough for one, and one Jf these was a woman, standing 
Take her.” ‘New York, are you used toa birch?” ‘‘No.” | erect and casting for salmon. 4 bare-focted Indian might 
“Theu we won't take it.” ‘Oh, no danger,” says Frank; | so balance himself, but a lady in high-heeled boots and a 
‘Captain Barker’s man in charge. You are used to a boat, | tight dress, never, even were she so well-balanced a person 
and she’s stiff. You'll go all right.” | as the Governor-Gencral’s wife. 

In boyhood I did know something about a birch, but had As there are artists, like Brackett, who can draw fishing 
not been in one since, and as to taking one now with a | scenes correctly, why should incompetent ones be employed‘ 
friend at one of the paddles who had never seen a canoe be- 8. C. C. 
fore, or certainly had never been in one, I objected. As 
this, however, was our only chance for the morning, and 
Frank was confident and New York had, no hesitation, J 
yielded, and we took our places, New York with the chief 
paddle astern, and 1 in proper position on the bottom for- 
ward. Now, if we had been directed to make our first es 


ECHOES OF THE TOURNAMENT.—The echoes have not 
gone round the world yet. The last one has just been re- 
| ceived from Gallatin county, Montana Territory, in a letter 

to Mr. Harry Prichard, who won in the champion contest 
| for single-handed fly-rods. It says: ‘‘Have just read your 
| letter in Forest AND Stream of Nov. 2. By your com- 


say with the canoe up to the blue water in the mouth of the 


should probably have had a pleasant paddle and brought 
ourselves, or rods and some trout, all home safe, but it was 
not so to be. Instead, we struck a bee line across to the 


with increasing confidence in our ability as canoemen. 


a fly here and there without success, and back again. Thus 
far all right, only once or twice, when [ had changed my 


piece, Thad thought we came pretty near spilling out. 


shore, and rocking pleasantly on the iittle sea which a smart 
breeze from the southeast had raised, when I found the 
canoe making rather too strong 2 cant to the leeward. ‘‘Look 
out, New York,” shouted I, ‘‘we shall be over;” and while 


handsome plunge backward into the water, and New York 
—well, I don’t know what kind of a plunge he made, but 
he made it. The canoe immediately righted, but full of 
water. Luckily ta my paddle in hand, and my bamboo 
had been so placed that it was not thrown out, and the only 
remaining article I had to look to was my rubber coat, 
which was within reach, and made safe. Laying hold of 
the side of the canoe I supported myself and looked after 
New York. ‘‘Paddle safe?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘There’s your rub- 
ber coat afloat.”” He seized it and got it on board. ‘‘There’s 
your pipe off there’—it was a briarwood and so did not 
sink—and out he struck for it and made a rescue. *‘Where’s 
your rod?’”’—my own old first rod which he had _ been using. 
‘Don’t know; see it afloat anywhere?” <A fly rod with 
brass mountings and a nickel-plated reel with fitty yards of 
line on it would no more float than a cannon ball. ‘‘isn’t 
it in the canoe?” “No.” 

He was trolling and paddling at the same time, and when 
he went over the rod went over too, in twenty or 
more feet of water. ‘‘Then it’s gone. What shall 
we do now?” There wzas no possibility of getting back 


Bemis stream, it would probably have been allright. We | 


southwest shore one mile distant. We did it readily and | 
Then we paddled up the shore a mile and a half, throwing | 


| pounds all through. You shall also have some good shoot- 
| ing—deer, perhaps an elk or two, grouse, antelope and some 


position from sitting on my haunches to a seat on the cross | : : : ae I 
| | will make you acquainted with a friend who, I think, I 


On reaching the point opposite the camp, we put «way | 
directly for it, and were about a hundred yards from the | 


the words were still in my mouth we were over, I making a | U . : d 
| Crow Agency. Will take great pleasure in visiting th« 


munication I see you can cast your flies cighty-five, and 
even ninety feet. Good cast! Come out and see me next 
season and I will give you the very finest fishing you ever 


| had. Beside, L will show you some of the handsomest 


scenery you have ever seen. I cun assure you that you can 
land seventy-five pounds in one day of the finest trout swim- 
ming. They will avcrage not less than one and one-quarter 


other game. I will guarantee you will enjoy your trip, and 
can pit against you to cast for distance and for execution. 


We will supply you with everything you need, rods, reels, 
flies, guns, everything. And this invitation from a stranger 


| is all because I want to see you cast ninety feet. It is all in 
| good faith, too, and we will be the best of friends; lave a 


good time all to ourselves. We have the finest fishing in 
the United States, I think, and only sixteen miles from the 


Ageucy with you, and showing you over our sporting 
grounds.”—E. C. Cunver. 


Tue Tarp :m.—For some time I have been seeking infor- 
mation regarding the tarpum of Florida, believing from what 
I saw of them when there some years ago and what I have 
heard and read that they would give very fine sport for 
anglers, using tackle similar to that used fer striped bass. 
Several times Dr. Kenworthy has given us reports of his 
attempts to capture them, and on one occasion he speaks of 
their ‘‘cutting his line with tneir scissors-like jaws.” (?) 
What kind of a mouth have they? Mr. E. R. King, of 
Crystal River, in answer to inquiries on my part, says they 
have a mouth like a trout! (presumably black bass) and bave 
no teeth. His information was obtained by the examination 
of two which had been captured by his son Eli and a Mr. 
Sharp of that place. These tarpum were captured with a 
lillie iron at night with a jack light; the first one weighed 
150 pounds and carried the boat about five miles; according 
to Eli’s story the second weighed less and ran a shorter dis- 


into the canoe, that we could see; though possibly it | tance with the boat. The scales of these fish, two of which 
might have been doue by bailing out each end with our hats, | I have, show a bright silvery surface where exposed to the 
and then carefully crawling in over the end, if we had thought | Water in use, and measure 32x2% inches; ‘according to the 
of it. We did not think of it. ‘“‘Shout and see if we can’t | lap there would be five thicknesses of scales covering the 
raise them at the camp.” One mile off, though in sight, not | fish, giving a w onderful armor for protection. I notice in 
much hope of making anybody hear. Still, we tried it; | the Fores? AND STREAM a report of the National Museum. 
yelled for help with all the lungs we had. We waited a | They speak of the tarpum as plentiful along the Gulf, but 
little; clinging to the canoe; but seeing no signs that any | were unable to gct a specimen. If there was any way to pre 
body had heard us, we made up our minds that we had got | serve the fish until delivered safely to them I could guaran- 
to work out our own salvation. ‘‘Well, New York, what | tee to have one sent them most ny time before April 1, from 
do you think of it?” ‘‘Got to get ashore ourselves, I guess; | my friends at Crystal River. 1f the capture of this fish 
if we get there at all.” ‘‘Well, put yourself ’round on the | could once be demonstrated to be a success with rod and 
other side of that end, so that we can keep the canoe right | reel, there would be plenty to try it, but the general idea 
side up, and we'll try it.” New York’s end was the stern be- | seems to be that they cannot be thus captured. Should J 
fore the capsize as we were leaving shore; now it was the | again visit Florida I shall try and prove the contrary.—A. 
bow. He put himself round, and tarowing his left arm and B. Dover. : {The tarpum has bands of villiform teeth, ¢. ¢., 
leg into the canoe, he was thus back to the shore, face to | slender, bristle-like teeth, which are crowded together in 
me, and had his right arm free, and matiaged to make use | bands, or patches, as in the perches, bass, etc. In this fish 
of his paddle, while I at the other end, held on with left these bands are found in the jaws, on the vomer, tongue, 
hand and swam with right hand and legs. palatine and pterygoid bones, and on the base of the skull.] 

When this arrangement had been effected and we had be- 
gun vigorously to work, I looked for the nearest point of |} THE ANGLER’s Camp.—Lditor Lorest and Stream: In re- 
the shore. It seemed a long, long wey off. Then I looked at | gard to the equipping of the Angler’s Camp for the London 
New York. The ludicrousness of the situation struck us | Fisheries Exhibition mentioned in your issue of Jan. 11, 
both. He laughed and I Jaughed—and then we laughed | permit me to say that the commission was given to Messrs, 
again. ‘How about the wives at home; what would they | Conroy & Bissett and placed in my hands, and I believe 
think to see us now?” ‘‘Well, they would be a little fright- | that the camp is complete in every respect. The articles 
ened, 1 suppose.” Then we discussed the reason of the up- | recommended by you were included and also a great many 





set. I thought New York did it, while New York was not | more uot mentioned in your paper, including tent with 


conscious of any action on his part which could have caused | portable bamboo poles, stecl wedge and rope for dragging 


it, and rather thought I was up on the crosspiece. I stood | in fire logs, rack for packing blankets, ete. The two latter 
to it that I was not On the crosspiece, but where I ought to | very ingenious and useful, suggested and loaned by Mr. Jos. 
be, in the bottom. I thought so sincerely at the time, but I| Willetts. Camp bag of rubber cloth, camp kettles, portable 
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chairs, lounges, and many other articles too numerous to 
mention, even to canned provisions furnished by Messrs. 
Thurber & Co , and Hecker’s prepared flour of different kinds. 
A Stranahan portable boat was furnished by Frank Holmes. 
Major McAlpin, hearing of the camp, kindly sent some 
magnificent specimens of tobacco. So, you see, the camp 
is pretty complete. There is also a mysterious stone jug 
with a corncob cork, but what that is for nobody seems to 
know.—W. HoLBEeRTON. 


CANNING SMALL WEAKFISH.—A company is erecting at 
Pennsgrove, N. J.. which is situated on the Delaware River 
shore opposite New Castle, Del., a canning establishment for 
the packing of fish. There is a prospect now for the utilization 
of the immense catches of ‘‘trout,” a local name for small 
weakfish in Delaware Bay, which are yearly made below 
Bombay Hook. Last year so many were taken in seines 
they became a drug in the market, and instead of being 
shipped to Philadelphia were hauled away by the farmers 
near the fishery for manure. Sturgeons’ roe, doubtless, will 
also be put up (caviar), quantitjes of which is shipped from 
this country to Europe.—Homo, 


- Sisheultare. 


FISH FOOD AND FOOD FISHES. 
[Read before the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association by Frank N.Clark] 


Ry request of our honorable president, I present the fol- 
lowing on ‘*:’ish Food and Food Fishes:” 

To begin with, I must beg you to overlook all signs of hasty 

reparation and insufficient statement, for the time I have 

2en able to devote to this object has been exceedingly meagre 
and my ordinary duties have been unusually pressing. I can- 
not, of course, be expected to give —, like an exhaus- 
tive treatment of so broad a subject, for the briefness of time 
allowed me, and the lack of personal ability would preclude 
succes in such an attempt. I shall, therefore, ask your atten- 
tion to only a very few facts, which my observation and ex- 
perience have taught me relativato this matter; and my re- 
marks refer only to two species of fish with which you are all 
familiar--our brook trout and whitefish. 

I need not inform you that the question of fish food has not 
always received from the majority of fishculturists the atten- 
tion its importance would seem to warrant. It has been too 
much taken for granted that nature would furnish all that 
was needed, without any assistance from art, and the conse- 
quence has been that fish planting has not always afforded 
the large results that might otherwise have been obtained. 
On this account also the attempt to enlarge the habitat of 
some of our most valuable food fish has, in some instances, 
proved a failure. Fish cannot live without food, and it is 
therefore simply folly to pursue a course of indiscriminate 
distribution without any consideration or thought bestowed 

upon the nature and extent of food supply. The very first 
question to be settled, when it is contemplated planting fish 
in new waters, is to determine whether nature in that locality 
has already furnished a sufficient amount of food sustenance. 
This can be approximately determined by a variety of experi- 
ments which scientists have already tried and found success- 
ful. If the proper food is not found in the body of water 
where it is desired to plant fish, then the first thing to do is to 
transplant the food from other waters. That this is wholly 
feasible has been proven by numerous experiments, and to 
illustrate this fact you will please allow me to refer to my 
own observation and experience. 

Near the Northville hatchery is a narrow stream, fed large- 
ly by springs, to which the water supply of the hatchery is 
also tributary. In the spring of 1874 1 planted in this stream 
about 25,000 brook trout fry. Judging from a similar ex- 
periment I had made in planting trout in a stream at Clarks- 
ton, I had no doubt that [should obtain fair results in this 
instance also, but like many others in similar circumstances, 
I neglected to take into account the most important factor 
in the whole problem. With the most careful and painstaking 
examination in the fall, I was unable to discover that any 
trout whatever existed in the stream. My experiment seemed 
to be a fiat failure. but at once surmising the cause, my 
tather, the late N. W. Clark, who was at that time associ- 
ated with me in fishculture, went to Clarkston and obtained 
some water cress, which grew there in abundance. In the 
roots and fibers of this plant there were innumerable num- 
bers of the fresh water shrimp (gammarus). The amount of 
cress first brought was small, but in subsequent trips more 
was obtained and planted in one of the spring creeks that 
supply the stream already referred to. The following spring 
we planted more trout, and in the fall of the same year Ifound 
a few trout near the spring creek where the cress was planted. 
Since that time the cress has grown till it has become abund- 
ant. The gammari have increased and so have the trout, 
until to-day we have a first-class trout stream. 

From this experiment it is easy to be seen what the con- 
ditions are for successfully planting trout in streams where 
they do not now exist. It is evident, also, that the gammarus 
is one of the varieties of food upon which they naturally sub- 
sist. In our nursery tanks at the hatchery I have also tested 
their liking for this food, and have seen trout fry, not over 
one inch in length, devour a gammarus nearly half as large as 
the fry itself. While referring to our success in raising trout 
in the above mentioned stream, it is worth stating that dur- 
ing the spawning season this fall, over 300 trout were, in three 
weeks’ time, taken from the outlet of our trout ponds, whither 
they had run from the stream. These fish varied in length 
from four and one-half to eighteen inches. We obtained eggs 
from about a quarter of the females thus taken, another 
quarter not being ripe, and the remainder having already 
spawned. Itis safe to say, however, that we could have ob- 
tained no such results as these if we had _ not first planted the 
gammaris as food for the trout. The California trout thrive 
equally as well on this species of food, and quite a number 
now exist in this same stream. 

The question of hatching whitefish and planting in the 
months of February or;March is one that has received consid- 
erable discussion, and about which thereis great variance of 
opinion. Some very knowingly affirm that the necessary 
food does not exist in the lakes at that season of the year, 
and their theory is that the development of the proper food 
cannot take place until spring influences have had a chance 
to warmand vivify the dormant crustacean germs existii 
in the water. In addition to this, itis maintained that -fis 
hatched so early in the season, must necessarily be premature. 
Both of these statements,thowever, are manifestly theoretical, 
and need more demonstration than they have yet received, 
before they can be accepted as proved facts. There is not 
time now for any extended argument, either pro or con, but 
with reference to the tirst matter I will simply state that the 
latest investigations of scientists show pretty conclusively 

that the earliest food of the whitetish consists of the smaller 
species sf entromostraca, which exist in the waters of the 
great lakes at all seasons of the year. 

In the spring of 1881 I instructed Mr. Bowen, my assistant 
at the hatchery, to take some of the whitefish hatched the 
ist of March and see if they could be raised by artificial feed- 
ing. The experiment, if it proved successful, would assist in 
determining whether the fish when hatched early in the‘sea- 
son were premature. Indeed, it would demonstrate conclu- 
sively that they were not premature, since it would be reason- 
able tosuppose that premature fry could not be raised by 

















artificial feedi 


said that itis ‘by no means a myste 
the crustacean 


of time. In Higgins’s Lake, 


heads from near Mt. Clemens, on Clinton River. 


Many other inland lakes might also be named where the 
whitefish have abounded for a great length of time, but they 
you. The important fact to be 
noticed with reference to all of these waters is that the great 
numbers of fish which they have so long contained proves 


are already well known to 


that they also contain a very abundant existence of food su 
ply. Now it is certainly a very practical question to ask, 


why are not the same facts ovservable in lakes where the 
nature and quality of the water are in all respects equal? 


Is it because they have been drained by overfishing? If this 
had been the case, we would have probably been able to dis- 
cover some signs of the previous existence of the fish in these 
localities; an occasional straggler would here and there be 
found. But itis well known, on the other hand, that there 
are lakes in every respect adapted to the existence of white- 
fish, so far as the extent and character of water are con- 
cerned, and yet no signs of their existence are discoverable. 
Now, manifestly there is but one conclusion to draw from 
this tact, and that is that nature has either failed to furnish 
the requisite food for the maintenance of whitefish in those 
waters, or else the fish germs have never been planted in 
these localities. In my opinion, therefore, there should be a 
most thorough scientific examination of all such waters with 
the purpose of enlarging the habitat of the most valuable 
commercial fish of our great lakes—the whitefish. It should be 
found out if the proper food is indigenous to such lakes, and, 
if not, whether it can be made to flourish by transplanting. 

We have now reached a stage in the development of pisci- 
cultural science when we should look for larger results than 
simply come from restocking the old lakes and streams with 
their natural fish. New abodes should be sought out, in order 
that food fishes of the most valuable varieties may be brought 
more abundantly within reach of the masses ef the people. 
I believe it would be a paying investment for this or any other 
State containing as many beautiful inland lakes as the State 
of Michigan, to engage the services of scientists with this 
purpose in view, whose duty it should be to acquaint them- 
selves thoroughly with the character and adaptation of all 
desirable waters to suit this purpose. 

The problem of hatching chiefly the fish to which I have 
referred has already been solved, and the cost has been re- 
duced to very low figures in’proportion to the amount of work 
done. It is therefore time that some practical measures were 
adopted to make the benetits as universal in their application 
as possible. Of course, such measures as I propose would be 
attended with considerable expense, and it is possible that 
any extended effort in this direction might prove a failure. 
It may be that experiments and researches will prove the 
wisdom of adhering simply to the present purpose of restock- 
ing the old lakes and streams to which these fish are known to 
be indigenous, but I can see no reason why we should come to 
this conclusion at present. On the other hand, I believe that, 
so far as experiments show anything in this direction, they 
give us everything to hope for in the attempt to enlarge the 
natural range of important commercial and sporting tishes, 
and thus furnish results that shall compel universal recogni- 
tion of the great importance and benefit of piscicultural 
science. 

Dr. Parker, of Grand Rapids, added that he had cut open 
hundreds of whitefish, and is entirely satisfied that they sub- 
sist almost exclusively upon minute shellfish, and unless the 
waters of a lake are abundantly supplied with shellfish, it is 
useless to plant whitefish in its water. 


CARPCULTURE.—A little work has just been published 
entitled ‘‘Carp and Carpculture,” by Milton P. Peirce, of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture. It comprises forty 
octavo pages and is illustrated with cuts of ponds, many of 
which are new. The introduction tells us that “‘it gives the 
foreign methods of carpceulture and finally the elaborate im- 

roved American methods, which will supersede all others.” 

he price is $1. Capt. Peirce still seems to think that the 
Chinese were the first to advance in fishculture, although no 
man can show what they ever did in what we call by that 
name. The author is a hydraulic engineer of many years’ ex- 
perience, and therefore his hints and plans for the laying out 
of ponds should be of great value. He claims that carp should 
not be fed at all until nearly ready for the table, but should 
be left to forage on the aquatic plants. The work is a very 
good one, but we cannot share the author’s enthusiasm on the 
carp, especially when he rates its value as food above the 
shad. He is evidently in earnest, however, and his work is 

uite a readable one, being enlivened with flashes of egotism 
that lend a charm to the dryer details. 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

January 9, 10, and 11, 1883.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 
Meriden, Conn. 

February 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1883.—Grand International Bench Show, 
Washington, D.C. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent, Office, Skating 
Rink, Washington, D. C. 

March 26, 27 and 28, 1883.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench 
Show, at Ottawa, Canada. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. 

April 3. 4, and 5 1888, Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’: 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, bloga ms Pa. Entries for the Kench 
Show Derby, for English setters whe! on or after January 1. 1883, 
close February. 1, 1883. Chas. Lincoln Superintendent. C. B. Elbin, 
Secretary. 

May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 
Annual Berch Show, New York City. Robt. C. Cornell, 54 William 
st., New York City. 


Owing to the illness of the Kennel Editor many communica- 
tions are deferred. 


SPANIEL CLASSIFICATION. 


N June last I alluded to some of the anomalies of classifi- 
cation and entries that were noticeable in connection with 

the bench show of 1882. I again invite attention to the subject, 
in order to provoke discussion, and thus ascertain what may 
be the views of those chiefly interested in the matter. It may 
be taken for granted, I think, that the Westminster Club are 
desirous of so classifying these breeds of dogs that similar 
varieties and strains shall be judged together, so that the 
same scale of points can, with pro seer be applied to all 
entries in a given class. This is h e@ case at present, 
either in the over or under twenty-eight pound dogs. As re- 
gards the former (over twenty-eight pounds), the present 
writer has no suggestions to offer, but with respect to the 
latter, commonly spoken of as ‘‘cockers,” he cannot but feel 
that a rearrangement of the classes would give increased 


. By successive trials Mr. Bowen at last hit 
upon the right food, and the fry could be seen to eat of it 
freely. This artificial process was continued during the sum- 
mer until August 1, when, asthe result of the experiment, 
we had young whitefish in our hatchery six inches in length. 

In regard to the food for grown whitefish; it can be safely 
. Certain varieties of 
amily have been singled out, and beyond dis- 
ute shown to be their natural sustenance. There are certain 
akes where the whitefish have been found for a great length 
Roscommon county, they have, 
— always existed—at least practically so—since we 

now of no time when they have not been found there. In 
Elizabeth Lake, Oakland county, they seem to have flourished 
for thirty or forty years, having been brought there in hogs- 
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satisfaction to all interested either as breeders or amateurs 
in this interesting and useful dog. 

At the last show all cockers were entered in three classes, 
viz.: ‘Class 56—Cocker spaniels other than black, under 
28lbs. Class 58—Black cocker — under 28 Ibs., and 
Class 59—Spaniel puppies (any color), under 12 months.” The 
arrangement that I would propose would be the creation of 
four additional classes, making seven in all, and arranged as 
joliows: (a) Spaniels under 28 Ibs. (black or black and white), 
(b) Spaniels under 28 Ibs. (liver or liver and white), (c) vue 
under 28Ibs. (other colors than those mentioned), (d. e. i 
Puppy classes to correspond with the above, (g) A class for 
Irish water spaniel puppies. Class (c) as above would include 
‘the tri-colored dogs, and also the lemon and whites, of which 
one occasionally meets with a handsome specimen. To this 
arrangement we can conceive of but one objection, namely 
the additional expense to the kennel club, which, we believe, 
would be fully made up by the increased number of entries, 
The writer would personally enter three, possibly four dogs, 
and there are many owners of good dogs who would probably 
do the same, but who do not care to exhibit under the present 
classitication. I1f there are other objections to this plan I 
trust that they will be presented in your colums. : 

GREENHORN. 





FIELD RECORDS OF RED IRISH SETTERS. 


I BEG to take a few exceptions to some of the assertions of 

‘Pious Jeems” in your issue of the 11th, just at hand. He 
takes the liberty of pitching into a breed [ love, and I take 
the liberty of defending that breed. 

‘Pious Jeems” in his letter says: ‘‘The red Irish always 
were and always will be a failure in field trials, because they 
are never what sportsmen call level-headed, with the excep- 
tion of the Campvell strain of red Irish, which is imbued with 
a considerable quality of native blood, I know of no good 
ones.” I suppose that when he excepted the Campbell strain, 
he remembered the victories of a certain red dog of Mr. 
Campbell’s over the great Llewellin Gladstone every time 
they have ever met, and over every pointer ever run against 
him, and I’m glad he did, for the sire of that red champion 
most famous of all the Campbell strain, a dog never defeate 
in a single stake or match, is now by my side, and heis red 
Irish too, to the manor born. In answer to the libel of ‘‘Pious 
Jeems” as quoted above, permit me to quote the following 
from the kennel editor’s report of the field trials at High 
Point, where “Pious” judged: ‘Fourth Series.—As we ap- 
proached the end, each successive heat was watched with 
absorbing interest. There were now but five left in, four set- 
ters and one pointer, each had won three heats, and conclus- 
ively shown by their performances that in no event could the 
honors of victory, by any accident or freak of fortune, be un- 
worthly bestowed. Many good ones had dropped out, but 
there were none left in the race who were undeserving that 
appellation,” etc. The italics are mine. Yet two of those 
tour setters were red Irish, and their sire lies by my side as 
I'm writing this. ; 

They did not get a place, it is true, but they proved them- 
selves at least good ones, or they could not have defeated 
the dogs they did under the judgment of ‘Pious Jeems.” 
Quite a difference between the assertions of ‘‘Pious” and the 
report of FOREST AND STREAM. 

He says he does not know of any good Irish setters. Well, 
let us see. As he, of course, speaks from his field trial expe- 
rience, so by that willI judge him. Where two dogs divide 
a prize equally they get equal honor. Well, the invincible 
London divided second at Opelousas with the Llewellin Fore- 
man, and this same Foreman was beaten at High Point by an 
Irish red under ‘‘Pious’s” judving, too. What was the mat- 
ter? Didn’t an Irish setter prove a good one that time? 
Foreman is called one of the grandest field dogs of the coun- 
try, and I have no doubt he is, but still an Irish dog had a 
‘level head” enough to down him at High Point: 

What was the trouble with the Llewellin Bessie, that she 
fell before an Irish setter at High Point? She must have 
been a good one in 1581, for she was second in the N. A. K. 
Club Derby, at Grand Junction, Tenn., in a class of which it 
was said ‘‘the best of the Derby runners would have had but 
little trouble to have defeated the aged dogs, with a few ex- 
ceptions, which ran in previous trials,” and for the proot that 
she was a good one in 1582, [refer you to the triais at Fair- 
mount, Minn., in September, when she divided equal third 
with Gertrude and Count Noble. Again, the English setter 
Pollux, winner of the Eastern Field ‘!riat Derby of 1881, was 
beaten at High Point by an Irish setter, and yet the man who 
judged at High Point says he knows of no good Irish setter. 
Now either those Llewellin setters were ‘‘duffers” and their 
field trial winning records prove they were not, or else “‘Pious 
Jeems” wrote in haste and unthinkingly in his libel on their 
conquerors. 

Have Irish setters always been failures at field trials? 

I can prove by the records, and answer most emphatically, 
no; again showing that that gentleman must have written 
without due consideration of his subject. 

How much of a failure at Memphis, in 1876, when the Brace 
Stakes were won by a Llewellin and an Irish red? How much 
at Hampton, Iowa, in 1877, when the second prize in the 
Puppy Stakes was won by an Irish red, and the famous Glad- 
stone ran unplaced, to say nothing of the third prize winner 
being strongly imbued with Irish blood? The sire of that 
second prize winner is by my side, and I bred the sire of the 
winner of third. 

How much of a failure at Sauk Center, Minn., in 1878, 
when first in the Champion Stakes was won by an Irish red, 
and the second prize winner had quite a dash of Irish blood 
through his sire, who was bred by me? How much of a fail- 
ure at the Eastern Field Trials of 1877, when the second 
prize in All-Aged Stake ,was won by an eighteen-months old 
trish red, whose sire looks up at me and asks with his deep 
brown eyes, ‘“‘What is the matter with ‘Pious Jeems’?” 

How much of a failure at the Eastern Trials of 1880, when 

first in Puppy Stakes was won by an Irish red, whose grand- 
sire I can put my hand on this very minute? How much of 
a failure at Robin’s Island, in 1881, when two Irish reds 
defeated all their competitors for the Members’ Cup of the 
Eastern Field Trials Club, and one being withdrawn, the 
other won it? How much at Grand Junction, Tenn., in the 
Penn. 8S. F. T. A. Members’ Stake, when the first prize was 
equally divided between an English setter and an Irish red? 
' Did having a red Irish for his sire prevent a certain red dog 
from bowling over all competitors in the Champion 
Stake at Nashville in 1877? or from dividing first prize with a 
Llewellin in same stake, at same place in 1878? or again, did 
it check his winning a match race of two days from sun to 
sua, over the champion of all the famed Llewellins? After 
shooting over that English “crack,” day after day, among 
the quail in Tennessee about two months before that match, 
I did not believe the dog stood in America that could van- 
quish him, and yet, even he fell before a dog whose sire is— 
mirabile dictu, an Irish red. 

And when the Puppy Stakés at Nashville, in 1877, were won 
by Gladstone, was the third prize winner in same stake a 
failure because her sire was an Irish red? In 1882, at Fair- 
mount, Minn., did not an Irish red divide fourth prize in the 
chicken trials Derby, and another Irish red get same position 
in the All-Aged Stake? At High Point no Irish red got 

laced in the All-Aged Stake, ~—— they shut out many a 

eld trial winning English before they fell, but in the Derby 
an Irish red divided third. Now, I don’t see how the asser- 
tion of “Pious Jeems,” that ‘‘the red Irish were always fail- 
ures at field trials,” can stand for a moment against the field 
trial record. F } s 

That the Irish have not wonso many prizes as the — is 
true, and I do not wonder at it, for they have not ofte- 
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tenth the money spent upon them, neither have they been 
run in any such numbers, still, generally they get a — and 
the recards show that, now and then, an Irish nose been 
poked clear to the front. ° 

Let ‘‘Pious Jeems” or any man look over the field trial 
records in America, the number of each breed runin each 
trial and the winners in proportion to the number, and he 
will find that the red Irish hold no place to be despised. In his 
letter he says: ‘Goto the records of the field trials and in 
nearly every State you will find the Llewellin first, and pointer 
second.” Now with all due respect to ‘“‘Pious Jeems” and that 
grand dog—the English pointer—I beg to insist that the records 
in America don’t show any such thing, and if he had carefull 
looked them over he would hardly have writien as he did. 
The English setters of the various strains have won the lion’s 
share; they have had more chances, for go where you will 
either to a show bench or a field trial, and you will find they 
far outnumber any other breed. 

Go to the field trial records, ‘‘Pious,” and point out to me 
the pointer dog that stands ahead of the old red Irishman at 
my feet as a sire of field trial winners. I believe he leads any 
pointer in America, and the records pee it. Now, this is 
just the truth of the whole matter; the pointer is a grand 
dog, so is the English and the Gordon; yes, and the merry 
Irish red. There are good and bad of allraces, as well of dogs 
asmen. I have attended field trials, have seen good and bad 
of all breeds, have entered Irish reds and won and lost, and 
propose to enter more at the proper time without fear of any 
other breed on earth; and if ‘‘Pious Jeems” judges, my heart 
will not grow faint either, even though he damns the breed. 
1 will show him that the Lrish reds will not be failures in the 
future, as the records now show him they have not been 
failures in the past. 

I love and believe in the breed; and no man ever knew me 
to weaken on their worth or beauty; and so with the best of 
wishes for ‘‘Pious Jeems” among the quail, while I’m in a 
snow-bound land, I’ll close these desultory records of Irish 
reds. Mont CLARE, 


CLAREMONT, N. H., Jan, 13. 


“A VALUARLE DOG [NOT] KILLED.”—Whitestone, L. 
I., Jan. 11.—£ditor Forest and Stream: In to-day’s FOREST 
AND STREAM a) pears a communication from this place 
signed ‘‘A, W. é:. > J am the “neighbor” referred to. For 
days my house, or rather the cellar, had been made a pande- 
monium with dogs seeking my pedigreed _ bith .yp. None of 
these dog visitors had been invited, and they were vicious, 
illegal trespassers, as a broken window-sash, several panes of 
broken glass, eight pots of valuable plants ruined, a parsley 
bed entirely wrecked, and an extra butcher's bill for the 
week ending with A. C. W.’s dog’s adventures, will bear silent 
but truthful witness. I had poured volleys of rice and barley 
into th horde of dogs (mostly of the mongrel breed) without 
effect; and on returning home the night in question, and 
finding that our cook had been attacked by a “big white 
dog” in the cellar, I made up my mind that rice and barley | 
were a trifle too thin for the business in hand; so I charged 
an imported single-barreled fowling-piece with a teaspoonful 
of No. 5 shot, and made up my mind to give the next canine 
visitor a Christmas Eve reception. And I did. ‘“‘My poor 
Shot,” as his owner calls the dog, prepared to enter the for- 
bidden cellar, but seeing me, he bolted across our grass-plat, 
and when at about nine yards “‘rise” from me, I put a sample 
of No. 5’s into the fleshy part of his port after thigh. Poer 
Shot got shot. His owner was passing on the sidewalk at the 
time, and he ran in terribly excited. When I found_I had 
wounded his dog I felt sorry and apologized to him, and 
with the aid of a medical gentleman we examined the dog, 
found that he was more scared than hurt, and at once I ordered 
a half dozen yards of new burlaps brought, laid the dog on it, 
dressed his wounds as tenderly as if he were a child, and then 
the doctor and myself carried poor Shot to his master’s barn, 
laid him on the floor; again dressed his wounds, left a bottle 
of valuable balsam with his owner, and asked permission to 
treat the dog until his recovery. Next morning we went 
over, dressed the wounds, and three days after the shooting 
the dog, ‘‘poor Shot,” not finding a “dilapidated fence” to bar 
his entrance to my kitchen, actually invaded it in his endeav- 
ors to make love to Miss Gyp (that’s my dog’s name). The 
cook brushed Shot out with a feather duster. ‘‘Poor Shot’ 
still lives, as does the ‘‘Good Shotter.”—B. 8. O. 


FIELD TRIAL WINNERS.—So constant has become the 
demand upon us for pictures of the more noted dogs of field 
trial record that we have prepared a series of those | 
which have appeared in our columns. These draw- 
ings are from the pencils of well known artists, and are 
highly praised as likenesses by those who are familiar with 
the animals delineated. They are also very spirited and life- 
like, and almost every sketch will recall to the sportsman 
some point made by one of his own dogs in the past. As one 
of the chief pera of upland shooting lies in watching the 
graceful and intelligent working of the well-trained dog, so 
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grains, — with their lighter. bullet to 91 or 92 with ours; patch, 
medium thickness, as strong as parchment, thoroughly water-proof, 
and embedded half its thickness in the bullet, so that the fibers of 
the paper are pressed inte the metal, hence it never slips; the bul'et 
is harder than ours; the inside of the reduced part, of the Berdan 
shell is as smooth as glass and as perfectly cylindrical and uniform 
as the bore of the gun; the powder is confined by an oil-saturated 
felt wad, upon which is placed a thick dise of sft lubricant; then 
another wad and the whole pressed firmly together, making an air 
and waterproof joint; the bullet is then inserted about half its length 
into the shell, which it exactly fits; everything usea is of the best, 
and careful painstaking accuracy and perfect uniformity are shown 
in every detail. This is simply perfection compared with our ammu- 
nition, ana in this alone is sufficient reason for our defeat, more than 
sufficient to account for the superior accuracy of the British 
weapons. 

Since the match I have obtained thick patched bullets, load my 
cartridges as above described, but with 96 grains sea shooting 
powder, and believe, even with the imperfect shells used, that my 
rifle will beat any English rifle ever made. I expect to be a member 
of the International team of 1883, and would be more than pleased to 
use this same, much-abused rifle (the one I used in the late match). 

During our November and December Saturday practice, I have 
made, under strictly match conditions, at two. five and six hundred 
yards the following totals: 95, 96 96, 99, 100 and 95; the latter in a 
most trying wind, and with the advent of spring and good weather 
will most certainly improve even upon the foregoing, and will un- 
dertake upon any fairly good day to make or beat 96 points at either 
long or short range. I would not undertake anything of the kind 
with the English rifle. 

Now to the defects of our ammunition. First, the shell is one 
size too large; is not of uniform thickness, and is smallest at 
the mouth, so that a wad which is introduced with great difficulty 
is yet too small when pressed down upon the powder to make 
a gas tight joint. Then the bullet is too soft; is not held cen- 
trally pointed by the shell, expands or upsets too much by the shock 
of firing, and_is sometimes driven out of the patch, the latter are of 
all grades of thickness, or rather thinness, and the bullets are not 
uniform in size. 

Each writer upon this subject seems to have a prescription of his 
own for winning the next match. A new rifle, new team, improved 
ammunition, etc., being the delightfully vague and general remedy 


| the British team, and will describe them: The powder charge is 88 








there is no picture that can more delight the sportsman than 
a good one of a good dog. Such pictures we are now enabled 
to furnish at a very moderate cost, and, as will be seen by a 
reference to the advertisement, the list includes many of the 
best dogs that have recently carried off the honors in a field 
trial race. 


FOX-TERRIERS AT AUCTION.—Admirers of fox-terriers 
have an excellent opportunity for securing prize-winning 
stock at the sale.on the 24th inst. The sale will take place at | 

.the American Horse Exchange Building, corner Broadway 
and Fiftieth street, and under the management of that con- 
cern. ‘This is a sufficient guarantee that the animals will be 
true to catalogue representations, and that the sale will be 
without reserve and to the highest bidder. In our Kennel 
advertising columns will be found further particulars, with 
names of the fox-terriers offered, and catalogues may be had 
by addressing the general manager at the Exchange. | 

| 








WESTMINSTER BENCH SHOW.—The Westminster Ken- 
nel Club has engaged the Madison Square Garden, this city, 
for its next annual bench show, May 3, 9, 10 and 11. 





Rifle and Trap Shooting, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MATCH OF 1883. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Sir—l wish to record a protest inst much that I have seen in 
indiscriminate condemnation of rifles, ammunition and team in re 
the late International Match. I have looked in vain fora single word 
in praise of the excellent rifle used by most of us (the Hepburn- 
Remington), and believing as I do that we lost the match with better 
rifles than were used in winning it, I will attempt to state the causes 
which, in my opinion, led to our overwhelming defeat. That we 
would in any case have been beaten is most likely, owing to the 
greater experience of the British Team, but I think we would have 
given them a pretty close contest but for the condition of things I 
will assign as the cause of our troubles. 

So far as guns or ammunition were in fault, the very thin patches 
on our bullets was by far the most serious defect. ey were ut- 
terly unfitted for use in the moist and foul barrel of, a military rifle. 
Whenever we had during the _—— rior tothe match a supply 
of thick patched bullets, we good shooting. On Sept. 1, and 

on the 9th, I used suitable bullets as a test. and made a total 

96 at the long ranges on each occasion. On the first day of the 

match I also had thick patched bullets, whileon the second day we 

used a new lot (all we could ge!) patched ‘“‘extra thin,” and this alone 
lost us in my opinion more t. a hundred points. 

I have a lot of cartridges given me on the field by Capt. Godsal, of 








most in favor. (Thesecond item is a desideratum.) The only thing 
specifically noted as an improvement in ammunition is a reduced 
powder charge, and from this I most enphatically dissent. 
For long-range shooting force is as essential as accuracy, and the 
theory that large powder charges foul the gun more than small 
charges is exactly the reverse of the truth. In my Hepburn the 
75-grain charges foul the gun more and more quickly than the 96 
ains, which I use at all ranges, and without cleaning the gun dur- 
ng a day’s shooting. 

n arinory practice with the Springfied rifle, with round ball, and 
7 to 10 grains powder, the gun hecomes more foul with seven shots 
than with thirty with service charges. This I have tested again and 
again, and if, as I understand by the imperfect description of the 
new guns now being tested, the shells hold but 75 to 80 grains 
powder, with the 550-grain bullet, I wish now to predict defeat in 
the next match. No other cause will be required, there is material 
enough in this one item to insure another first-class thrashing. 

Tosum up: If experiments shall be made in perfecting a cartridge 
(one that will hold on of powder beside wads, lubricant, etc.) 
something like that used by the British team, and adapting it to a 
well-made American rifle, and get both gun and ammunition in the 
hands of would-be contestants for places in time to allow of thor- 
oughly learning the good and bad points of both, there need be little 
fear of another Waterloo for American marksmen. No team using a 
gain twist rifle, other things beiug at all equal, can win another 

INTERNATIONAL MATCH. 


ANNUAL MEETING N. R. A. 


rPWHE eleventh annual meeting of the National Rifle Association 

was held on the evening of the $th inst., in the officers’ room of 
the Seventh Regiment Armory, in this city. About fifty members re- 
sponded to the urgent call of the secretary. (en. Molineux pre- 
sided, and after roll call delivered his annual address, referring to 
the year 1882 as having been inore prolific of military results than 
any previous period in the history of modern rifle shooting in this 
country. 

Itis with feelings of gratification that 1 call your attention to the 
fact that the late meeting between the English Volunteers and the 
=— Guard has been productive of all that was sought to be at- 
tained. 

By this match public spirit has been aroused; the apathy of the 
National Guard has eo while eager interest and determina- 
tion to excel has taken the place of indifference. Nor need we in- 
quire. at any length, into the causes of our defeat in the late match. 

riefly, these were: 

1. Insufficient time to properly organize the team and conduct its 
practice before the butts. 

2. Lack of experience among the members of the National Guard 
at the long ranges. 

3. The vast superiority of the arms and ammunition of the British 
Volunteers over those furnished us by the American manufacturers. 

4, — heavy handicap imposed upon us by the conditions of the 
match. 

To our own team and its leader the thanks of this association are 
due. Calm and patient under defeat, they ever sustained the char- 
acter of gentlemen and soldiers, and were wortiy of the name of 
Americans. With the result of the match we now have no further 
concern than to profit by the lessons taught by our defeat. It be- 
comes us to take a leaf from the note-book of our late adversaries, 
and by energetic and suitable preparation, strive for victory iu the 
forthcoming return match at Wimbledon. As far as practicable, 
steps have been taken to organize an efficient teem, but success can 
only be assured by earnest, indefatizable, persistent effort. The 
time for preparation is full short, and we appeal to the public, the 
press and the riflemen of the country to come to our assistance in 
the work of selecting and sustaining a team, harmoniously organized, 
creditable in its personnel, and competent to compete with our 
British cousins on their own ground. 

Col. Cowperth wait, treasurer, reported a total receipt for the past 
year of $18,490 with a balance of $1,304 from 1881. The expenditures 
had been $17,863, leaving a balance for 1883 of $1,931, and the associ- 
tion out of all debt. 

The secretary presented a resumé of the work of the directors for 
the past year showing that seventy-nine matches had been shot dur- 
ing the year for a total prize list of $10,691.02. 

After a brief report from Col. Gildersleeve upon what had been 
done in the matter of the match of 1883, an election of directors was 
held, resulting in the choice of Col. John Ward, Col. J. G. Story, Col. 
Rodney C. Ward, Gen. Geo. W. Wingate and Frank. T. Donaldson 
for three years, Col. G. E. P. Howard and J. H. Brown for two years, 
and L. V. Sone for one year. 

The Board of Directors did not fully organize,and after some talk 
a committee of five were appointed to nominate a president. If pos- 
sible, Gen. Grant will be induced to serve. Gen. Wingate was chosen 
vice-president and Col. Cowperthwait and Gen. T. Seabury respec- 
tively Treasurer and Secretary. 


RANGE AND*+GALLERY. 


FINE GALLERY WORK. 


T)URING the past week there bas been some fine shooting done at 

the Mammoth Gallery, Boston. Mr. J. Merrill heads the list in 
the all-comers’ match, and has also won the extra prize of $20 for 
making eight consecutive bullseyes. The following are the scores 
to date: 





All-Comers’ Match. 


J Merrill........ 46 48 48—236 CRBartlett....43 44 43 44 44-218 
J Francis....,..44 46 47—226 JASmall...... 41 43 42 42 44-212 
M A Pollard... .44 45 46—225 L Wood .......40 39 40 42 42-203 


mateur Badge Match. 

44 45—220 WA Appleton.40 40 41 42 42—205 
.. 42 4B 42 4 45—217 MR James..... 40 40 40 40 40—200 
W B Williams..41 41 42 42 48—209 


James 8. Conlin, at his gallery, corner of Broadway and Thirty- 
first street, opened his Nineteenth Annual Tournament on Monday 
last, There are prizes by the score, and matches of all sorts open for 
all manner of specialists in torget work. Revolver practice has 
taken a strong hold on the popular fancy, and many new records are 
making. 

There seems to be no end to the various styles of marksmahship 
called for in gallery practice. Some excel at stationary objects, 
while other marksmen do comparatively better at moving objects. 
Among the fancy shots tried are the following: Driving tacks; light- 

matches; shooting the ashes from a cigar; hitting wooden 

8, swinging at the word; wheeling and firing at the word; glance 

shot, hitting an iron plate fixed on the wall, and breaking a glass 
ball suspended ten feet from the point aimed ets See igemepe 

stamps; splitting cards placed edgewise to the shooter; hitting the | 
edge of a penny; driving a hole through a three-cent piece; demol- 
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ishing clay pipes; shooting at and hitting single F and No. 3 shot 
8 nded by a thread; hitting the spots of a playing card; hittin 
wafers and small and large seals; hitting the center of a cross (X) 
marked on the board; shooting at a line marked on the target; 
shooting through the ring of a watch; shooting through a seal ring; 
hitting musket balls suspended by a string at the word and station- 
ary; shooting a musket cap from the neck of a bottle; hitting pipe 
a exploding 22-100 cartridges; shooting cartridge shells from a 
wire. 

The weapons used are almost as varied as the objects fired at. Of 
course small calibers are the rule, and among the makes of 22-100 
caliber rifles used are the Ballard, Remington, Stevens, Allen and 
Maynard. The new Winchester 82-100 caliber is also a great favorite. 

The pistols of single barrel are fine samples of workmanship, and 
include Stevens’s, Wesson’s and Trantor’s 22-100 caliber; old English, 
French and Belgian dueling pistols, with those old time pacificators 
known as saw handle dueling pistols. 

The revolvers are taken out of well-made stock and embrace the 
Smith & Wesson 32-100 and 22-100 caliber, the Colt navy and army, 
and the English Trantor. 

The paper targets enable the finest differentiations to be made in 
eases of disputed ability and embrace the Creedmoor targets pro- 
poco reduced from 200 to 1,000yds. to the range of gallery; 

eady Measurement target, three sizes, 1. 14 and 2in. bullseye; 
Teaser target, red and white; General target, red and white; Captain 
target, in all colors; Ten Spot target, compcsed of hearts, diamonds, 
clubs and spades; the Rigby target; the Man target, reduced from 
200yds. to gallery distance. 





BOSTON, Jan. 13.—At Walnut Hill to-day a goodly number of peo- 
ple gathered to participate in the rifle shooting, and, notwithstand- 
ing the wind blew very strongly, some good sport was had althongh 
the scores were low. Mr. ‘‘Duffer’’ made an elegant 97 in the rest 
match and in the decimal match a fine 8&8. The following are some 
of the best scores: 

Creedmoor Match. 





J B Fellows............ wv. BEGET eH 
PA eta echéd cxitaces aide cedadennveed 56454455 5 445 
F Dwight........ ccsueventcevacesucccue Gy ae latErlG: ay an a aaean 
J B Thomas (mil)........... 5 5455444 4 4-44 
i MIIET AS Co laasscicnckecadisawacesece 564544444 44 
D A Atkins... dékcdedeccdaveesticee ae We Oe ae 

We I had voce cine dee 8454545 4 44 
C Weston (mijl)....... 45444444 4-41 
W C Francis (mil). .... 43544444 541 
RJ Ready (mil) .... 44354445 441 
F Lavis....... ce aaiala ahs 444446544 441 
J A Curtis....... anes 4556558348 5-41 
AJ Atkins pistestiveralle @ @ SH 6S 2 2 Se Gam 

Decimal Match. 
Ee NG os dis ncnddccnccambtestnatedcad 10 7 810 9101010 8 6—88 
H L Lee..... ceceeseseeeelO 10 6 8 9 91010 9 6—a7 
ep Ta cn ki xggseteduducndinnaene 101010 710 810 8 8 5—S6 
AJ Atkins nek ....---.10 8 6910 9 7 810 8—8& 
L A Hart... suvumaenacatad exe ----- 9101010 5 8 8 5 6 8&7 
R Davis.... cede aiaatinwudie 84698 8 6 7 8 10~74 
F Dwight. a wcceeee 4$ 8 455665 DF OH 
Rest Match 

A Duffer eincueds 10 10 10 10 & 10 0 10 9 10-9 
G W Whitcomb.... .... 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 9 10 9—96 
C A Hudson.. vacccesvsecle S. 2 2 3 we 2 ae 
F Silvestre.......... .....-. 10 9 10 9 6 10 7 10 10 7—88 


The following are the prize winners as officially annouced in the 
matches which closed January 1: 

Rest Match.—First, F. J. Rabbeth; second, J. B. Fellows; third, 
Lewis Saunders: fourth, C. W. Hinman; fifth, J. N. Frye; sixth, 8. 
Wilder; seventh, C. A. Hudson; eighth, G. W. Bullard. 

Decimal Match.—First Class.—First, F. J. Rabbeth; second, G. W. 
Bullard; third, J. N. Frye; fourth. C. W. Hinman; fifth, O. M. Jewett; 
sixth, L. L; Hubbard; seventh, E. J. Cram: eighth, R. D. Archer. 

Decimal Match.—Second,Class.—First, D. F. Bryden; second, F 
Wallace. 

Victory Medal Match.—First, L. L. Hubbard. gold medal; second, 
H. G. Bixby, silver medal; third, KE. ¥. Richardson, brouze medal. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 11.—At Pine Grove Range to-day was 
the second meeting of the winter series. There was a light wind 
about 12 o’clock by the dial. The following scores tell the story: 

Creedmoor Match. 
oo oe 


Stedman Clark........... .... “4 4445545 5 445 
Of a fee ae 445555444 44 
HT Farrar. keto e aay ei -4544445465 44 
MERA R GAL sinter dkeSewsuentakaRennned 4445465655 8 44 
CN tice neicktadnn deme mean wie 455453833 44 5-4 
NR ida oekaksaavasen sconededs 4453554444 
F Wesson... gdaccxew. Wkeckamscaecaale aU Ne a) ae Gy ae) a ee 
Decimal Match. 
I SNR ia oi os cvendeaneevenexeeel 8965 48 6 669 
pr cctadccsa weucsdcere geacaense @ Ole ee Bie © & eae 
RMN Gos odsccdccwréwcvededtaens 78.8 796676 7-7 
 iccavnes 00 xccanenexcseseeesran 1105 5 5 8 810 8 7 
OF IN os a dhs vatned cevcdencanckiascsae ak Sa. oe 
J Williams........ ussidecdensdoncwaccalh, ALE an a a ae 
H Enery.... data einen anneal saci d 110 5 2-54 


JN Freeman ... 910 8 4 % 8 10 10 10 6—82 
J Williams...... : ..9 8 8 7 7 6 810 6 4—% 


GARDNER. Mass., Jan. 10.—At the last meet at Hackmatack Range 
only three members of the Gardner Rifle Club shot for a record. The 
distance was 200yds., off-hand, the inch ring and Creedmoor target 
combined being used: 7 


R. Cc. R. Cc. Totals. 
G F Elisworth.............. . 46 94 46 181 92 
aos vente dccenvant 3 438 “1 43 144 86 
A Mathews anes ..%6 43 66 42 142 RH 
THE TRAP. 





CLEVELAND, Ohio.—-The Mystic Gun Club held their regular 
monthly shoot on Christmas aay. Ten clay pigeons, twenty yards 
rise. Below is the score: 


8. 8. Thompson ............. 
H. G. Stubbs.... ‘ 
H. T Higbee «.. ie eas nneia 
Henry Corning....... sebtonwecae 
SI ao sc ac cepcesskdicnaesateea 
George Baker. ti nara 
eR Siac Sacerecanetessatees 
R. H. Suskin.... wheecevtanaenes 
H. H. Bell.... $6ntdinceginantnds 0 
Louis Mayer............ ekigvaxdada a 

Thompson won first. 

Ties on second, miss and out: H. G. Stubbs, 4 (no cap on the cart- 
ridge of 5th), W. T. Higbee 5, Henry Corning 3. Higbee won second. 

Ties on third, miss and out: Porter 3, Baker 1, Smith 2, Suskin 1. 
Porter won third. 

Match shoot: Ten glass balls, 18 yards rise, Card’s trap: Porter 7, 
Thompson 10, total, 17. Higbee 10, Stubbs 7, total, 17. 

Second shoot, 5 balls: a 5, Porter 5, total, 10. Higbee 4, 
Stubbs 5, total, 9. Porter and Thompson won. 

Thompson received a Victoria gun case and box of rubber stamps 
for best average. Higbee received a 6% Ib. keg of powder and a 
box of cigars for second best. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 2.—-The Woodland Gun Ciub went out to 
their range to day. The time was spent in shooting glass blals. Out 
of a possible 30 the following number of halls were feokens H. F. 
Rice, 25; C. A. Parker, 18; F. H. Fuller, 26; John Arien, 24; C. L. 
Macomber, 17: John Tongas, i6; A. L. Giernon, 20; M. D. 43ilman, 27; 
L. R. Hudson, 25; FE. L. Newcomb, 19. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


All who drive, sportsmen, travelers and gentlemen generally, 
should read what G. W. Simmons & Co. say of the dogskin jackets 
they are selling so many of at this season. — Adv. 

Like a beam from the sun Benson’s Capcing Porovs PLASTERS go 
straight to the spot. Prompt, powerful, pure, they subdue pain at 
once. All other external remedies are #' uagich and weak in com- 
parison. Benson’s are the latest product of the most careful study 
and experiment. For rheumatism, neuralgia and all painful affee- 
tions. Ali druggists. Price 25 cents.—Adv. 

I conceive of nothing in true sportsmanship necessitating a pander- 
ing to or development of any of the degrading or brutalizing ele- 
ments of human nature, but rather an aaa purifying in- 
fluence, coming from a closer observance and a ow of 
nature in all her beautiful and harmonious manifes tations.—Kxtract 
Srom a private letter, 
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Pachting and Canoeing. 


AN EXPERT’S INDORSEMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 3 

In this city, and in all places located on the Delaware ‘River where 
yachts exist, Forest anpD STREAM is ‘‘an authority.” With me, 
yachting has been a life-long study as a profession and a pleasure as 
a pastime, I have frequently been called upon to decide what might 
be termed knotty questions, and since I have learned to understand | 
ForEsT AND Stream I have invariably referred to that paper to 
strengthen those opinions, or to seek further enlightenment which 
has been brought about by its many intelligent writers, as well as by 
the science of its practical yachting editor. 

Iecannot see why one authority should be vitiated by not entirely | 
agreeing wich others, or why a newspaper, whose influence reaches | 
to the antipodes, should not be quoted as the very best authority. 
FOREST AND STREAM could never have obtained its circulation except 
on its merits as an authority. I can say knowingly our ablest | 
marine architects and sound practical yacnt sailers agree with you | 
on the measurement question. Everyone knows you have sought | 
hard enough to make it clear to the most sceptical and longest- 
eared, R. G. WitkINs, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

[For the above expression of recognition and others of similar | 
tenor which have been offered by competent critics, our obligations | 
aredue. As Capt. Wilkins truly says, the circulation of a paper is | 
the best evidence o? its ‘“‘authority.’’] | 


NEVA. 


T is quite probable that without the organized efforts of Forgst | 
AND STREAM, and without the appearance of imported cutters in | 
our waters, we would by gradual approaches have landed in yachts 
of the cutter type, just as we have already done, though the provess 
of conversion to new ideas would have been very slow and almost 
imperceptible in its various stages. Yachting interests, like those of 
the commercial marine, are extremely conservative, and no sudden | 
jumps ahead can be expected unless forced through offensive prose- 
lyting operations or brought about by hard facts such as we were | 
taught by the advent of cutters of the fashion from abroad. There 
was, however, an undercurrent only slightly felt at the surface, but 
which in time was certain to bring about a radical change in a faith 
which had been tenaciously clung to long after its usefulness had | 
ceased. Shoal drafts, light displacement, traps, and clumsy rigs 
were naturally indigenous to the smooth and confined waters upon 
which yachting in America took its origin. Those who lived along 
the river bank or placid bay never turned their thoughts to regions | 
beyond their view. Builders supplied what their limited experience | 
and primitive conceptions of yachting dictated, while owners, freshly | 
recruited from the counting-house and parlor, were not over anxious | 
to be caught too far away to wade or swim ashore in the event of ac- | 
cidents they were taught from their first lesson up to believe not only | 
absolutely inseparable from the sport, but even indispensable to the | 
full rea'ization of its enjoyments. | 
These’pristine ideas, growing into steady habit, became the fixed 
| 


foundation upon which the later superstructure has been erected. 
A certain creed, a blind devotion for a collection of dogmas and 
everlastingly contemplating the past instead of looking into the 
future, gave birth to a faith se firmly rooted by the prejudices of 
custom, that nothing short of a miracle and some new apostle, 
tough enough to suit the desperate nature of the occasion, could 
hope to make an impression deep enough to force a change to a new 
basis ns a timely acknowledgment that the world moves in yachting 
circles just as well as in other walks of life here below, and that if | 
we knew it allin the past, there was plenty more to Jearn with the 
changed aspect affairs have assumed with the ripening the sport of 
sailing has undergone through increase in age. Undersuch cireum- 
stances, modifications in the practice of construction and amore 
thorough appreciation of the dignity the sport might assume could 
only come to us slowly, very slowly and by degrees, and what has 
been brought about during the three or four years past under high 
pressure, would have stretched out over a decade or two, had the 
drift of things been permitted to work out their salvation unaided. 
That we should have eventually arrived at much thesame goal is | 
| 
| 


hardly to be doubted. It required only enough coaxing. with a littie 
occasional baiting in others, to overcome the peculiar aversion to 
keels and outside ballast. What at first seemed like a Herculean | 
task with no prospect of a successful ending, soon began to rush | 
along swinmmingly with irresistible force. | 

About four years ago the keel was in very bad repute and outside 
weight was classed as a chimera of a long-eared animal, while the | 
cutter, pure and simple, never, no never would such a despicable | 
eonception of an unbalanced mind float in American waters, Water | 
would sooner run up hill, so one remnant of the flood delivered him- | 
self in print. This was scarce four years ago. Now, how things | 
have changed! Even the orthodox, who proposed dying in their | 
old-time belief, crawl out here and there with a good word for the | 
innovations, cautiously keeping a hole for retreat in reserve by | 
tiercely proscribing all beyond a limit so well stretched that they feel | 
they are betting with loaded dice for a while to come. But the | 
change from the centerboard sloop to the cutter spanned a far 
greater gulf than from four to five beams and then to six, and who 
will undertake to prophecy that having shown ourselves capable of 
swallowing the camel we will strain at the gnat. With cutters in | 
our waters, living sermons on their merits, will it be long ere we 
prize at full value the merits of narrow beam for seaworthiness, 
economy and comfort? Startling as the thought of five or six beams 
may still seem to some, Forest AND STREAM is confident the day is | 
not far distant when a modern ‘narrow beam” will pierce the last 
vestige of prejudice as easily and completely as Madge in her day 
punctured the “sailing over the water for speed’’ chapter in the 
musty folio of yacht building tradition. But in relation to narrow 
beam we have other articles under way, so we need pursue this line 
no longer here. 

Before the camel had been swallowed straws were showing how 
the wind was about to blow. While the trapin her most dangerous 
deformity still held high carnival in metropolitan waters and was 
worshipped as the golden calf of the guild, Boston had been_buffet- 
ing lustily with the sea in many a race outside the harbor and had to | 
take the weather as it came on long cruises to off-shore isles and 
away down East in search of the world’s end along the rocky fiords 
of the Pine Tree State. Boston sails most of her yachts with Corin- 
thian caliber at sheet and wheel, and what was lacking im experience 
gathered from a seafaring life was fully made up in brains and 
quickness of perception. Amateurs though her Corinthians were, 
they soon discovered something out of joint between the center- 
board dish and the doughty deeds of little yachts they read so much 
about in foreign publications. Were thrse all a myth or was the 
fault with their own boats and themselves that they failed to respond 
as yachts of much less tonnage were known to do abroad? 

In this quandary they found a 1ight bower in Forest AnD STREAM, 
and unwilling at first to accept in full all its preachings, they re- 
solved to essay by a system of gradual approaches. Keel first, a 
little weight outside; more; then all. A few inches more depth, a 
foot more, several feet more, until their draft exceeded that of the 
cutter. Double ~ in all sorts of half-way modifications, with the 
mast going aft all the time, and headsail now something like stand- 
ard incut. Masts docked a trifle, then boldly cut down; housing 
topmasts, short at first, sprouting skyward next. Booms and hoist 
shrink away, and heads spread accordingly. Even flowing foot 
mainsails, reefing bowsprits and square headers are seen in the 
fleet, and finally, as for the cutter in all her glory—well, she is al- 
ready too common to excite especial attention. It is easy to infer | 
where all this must lead us eventually, or we would be impervious 
to the logic of events. But great beam or narrow beam, it is an uu- 
deniable fact that much good sailing, safe sailing, fast sailing and | 
any quantity of sport can be got without subscribing to ForEsT AND 
Srream principles in advance of the times, and that at this day 
there flourishes in Eastern waters a very numerous fleet of whole- 
some big-bodied vessels, closely akin to the genuine cutter in all re- 
spects save in the matter of beam. They have the depth, more than 
the draft, the outside weight, the rig and outfit of the blue bloods 
among yachts, and if their beam might be restricted, and bilge 
eased in consequence, accepting the cutter as our standard, these 
Boston yachts are nevertheless a model in all the elements of their 
design compared to the shoal centerboards now hauled out to rot, 
and fortunately no longer in good grace in the East, neither among 
oumere nor the people who once upon a time made a living by their 
building. 

In healthy yachts like Neva, of Boston, no one heed hesitate to 
take up permanent quarters, to ship for the season, sail where and 
when ;he listeth, so far as any danger from innate trickiness or 
dubious stability ‘of form is concerned, and in point of room, accom- 
modation, and that ‘comfort’ due to ability in lumpy water, the 
Neva class holds out inducements irresistible even to a New York 
sand devotec, and which make converts to sound principles by a 
single glance down the hatch. y 

Asa very fine representative of a very popular class, we have this 
week uced the lines of the Neva for inspection, and add the fol- 
lowing description as of interest: 

Neva was built for Mr. George G. Granger, of Boston, in the spring 
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of 1881. In model she is rather more taking than others of the type. 
A fine easy bow, with high side and no hard flare, swelling into a bold 
and well-proportioned midships, running off in a clear run, make up 
a whole quite essing and more agresese than the naked dimen- 
sions would lead one to e: . She was one of the first of the kind, 
and many wise shakes of the head did the local sharps indulge in 
when they saw 1,100lbs. of iron go underneath the keel in shape of a 
shoe, and when her owner fixed upoe the cutter rig, pitying grim- 
aces from the critic squad invested the innovator with a weakness 
in the upper story. a 
Since then the critics have lived and learnt and gone and done like- 
wise. Ballast inside at the time of launching was 5,400 pounds, the 
total displacement.being seven tons. Withthis stowage she proved 
herself easy and manageable in a sea as well as dry compared to 
sister boats. In 1882, her owner decided to change to lead and in- 
crease the amount outsi fe to-3,050 pounds, with 3,550 pounds stowed 
in a length of 8ft. inside. Spars, rig and trim were preserved. In 
her new form the Neva was found materially stiffer and no note- 
worthy difference in her behavior at sea was recorded. The addition 
outside involved an increase of 3i4in. draught, bringing it up to 5ft. 
5in., a figure since exceeded by other Boston yachts of no greater 
length. Neva has not been raced, though in strong winds she has 
made an excellent showing. Her rig is little more than a jury for 
racing in light to modern breezes, as cruising was kept in view when 
striking in her spar plan, the lower sail area being only 725 sq. ft. 


DETAILS OF NEVA. 





RE OU a iia: ia pedanequedhes Pees biactes cece scens 29 ft. 2 in. 
III, 0, as cc edo ae oheea cheb So adtv cide shines 25 ft. 
Ne 5s ee FARCE Wan Oda oe en'cie ve sieaie seo - § ft. 
BO, SUE A DOOR MODOE So oxic cc tvccnccsccccscvescuvece 5 ft. 


Cg SS eer 5 ft. Sin. 















Least freeboard to planksheer’................-.eseseee eee 1 ft. 6 in. 
Lead keel, depth amidships...................cceeceeeeees 1 ft. 7 in. 
NN oii Fdivscioe 6 654 005 0 6dbiv a Sainv bid ve see viewse ate 17 ft. 6 in. 
Lead keel, width on top........ ......... 3% in 
Lead keel, width on bottom... 2in. 
Lead keel. weight.... ........... : 3050 Ibs. 
PD ee 3550 Ibs 
NS rata ccc athels ss adews caranes oe cxevon 6600 Ibs 
Ite rete io tdaspecdeees Juanes susgaritee 7 tons. 
Mast, 1(ft. 6in. from bow, over all............ ........-+ 0035 ft. 
Mast, diameter at partners.................... awlxaed 7 in. 
Main boom, egg section, Ne interes Fire's s ceninaes Puadee nee 2 

Gaff, egg section, 2}4x4in................ Rhee Paneds 

Topmast, 3l4in. diameter, above cap....................4. 9 ft. 
ETE G8 CREE CII non ic i erscdsprcesesccusevannsses 4 ft. 
Bowsprit outboard to stayhole..............2. .sseccescesee 9 ft. 
MNT S270. face e vecavecd bhreboercnacstuene ....20 ft. 6 in. 
Se Pony Sunceccs ss «howe pasab ken Eeeenede 23 ft. 
olga aie n'a cian dae cn dad ein waimnane cod 14 ft. 6 in. 
Leech of mainsail....... Wins 7 i aot dawkins ifn alin eee 31 ft. 

Sinn oat nen ot ok node ke shenteadenleonienns 12 ft. 

RR ee eerie reer 26 ft. 
ME See ey oo 25: + wines via'a cae'an'e Swanvinssuenanmeaeded 11 ft. 
SE SN vg ens cacandecs es cnseeveveas . 24 ft. 
Area lower sail ... 725 sq. ft. 
RN 6 oo vcwcdcday avd sas dict vodedes Senene 9 ft. 
Height of side aft............ ..... i gute acs aie'sla > 0p ween ae 
IS Soy BF oy 5 io da neue Wet nandesterecenaede 6 ft. 
FROMSG OF ERE WISE CBD... «co cccsssvsccccessecsececssocece 334 in 


eg eee erence rer , 


There are two deadlights in forward bulkhead of trunk and atwenty | 
The water tank under the | 


inch circular scuttle to the forecastle. 
cockpit is piped to draw water in the forecastle; lockers and pantry 
below are especially convenient in arrangement of detail. 
finished in cherry and pine polished, the cockpit in cherry. 
eushions of hair, covered with Brussels. 
four shifting legs, which can be quickly unscrewed and stowed away. 
It is made of cherry with nickel-plated fastenings. 
gear consists of iron wheel and quadrant, with cog and ratchet to set 


it. The outfit is complete, her owner being given to extensive eruis- | 


ing. Galley, side lights, Fresnel riding light, liquid compass, ete., 
and a full line of supplies. The yaw] is whaleboat shape, eleven feet 


long and owing to sharp ends can be stowed inboard with less trouble | 
than a square transom. Theground tackle consists of two Trotman | 
Cables. 55 fathoms of 234 in manilla and 40 | 


anchors, 50 and 75 Ibs. : 2 
fathoms of 34% in. Standing rigging Win. galvanized wire; blocks 4 
inches Bagnall and Loud patent brass bouched with lignum vite shells. 


Lower sails of 10 oz. duck. Hull and fastenings particularly strong. | 


Keel of oak 7 in. sided; frames of oak sided 24 in. and moulded 3 in. 
at floor and 2in. at gunwale; deck beams 3x3 in. ; = yellow pine 
1% in. thick; deck and house top 14% in. double, with tarred paper ina 
layer between. 


TERRIBLE MESS. 


‘UR English cousins are in a very bad way. Their new yachts are 
( to» fast for the old ones. Natural enough, and Englishmen 
ought to congratulate themselves accordingly. But then there are 


‘vested interests,’’ and they are bound t» pop up with a ‘here we | 100fr., second 50fr., third 25fr. 


are again,” and all sorts of presto change rules,the sole object of which 
is to thimblerig the fast yachts out of their well-earned winnings, to 
the benefit and delight of the tubs of the fleet. Thus we have a propo- 
sition for a ‘‘second Y. R. A. rule of measurement,” a sort of porous 


Cabin is | 
Cabin | 
Cabin table supported by | 


The steering | 


six-beam yachts would be built by deliberate preference. Ask Mr. 
John Harvey for the best proportions and he will not hesitate to 
give his experience as strongly in favor of six-widths “for cruising, 
for fishing, for anything.”’ ‘If somebody does not like the — 
tion of five, another will jump up and want to stop all proceedings at 
four, still another at thr@ée beams and so on. Who is to be the judge 
in the matter? A third strike at the flyers is, however, much more 
likely to recoil upon the would-be assassins of the narrow beam, 
than to accomplish what they seek. It is contemplated to measure 
by sail area and length, a meaningless concoction, devoid of logical 
basis and sure to put a premium upon the narrowest boat. This rule 
might have been excused in America as a stepping stone toward 
better boats, but in English waters it is indefensible. So between 
ailthis and innumerable wild handicapping schemes, a desperate 
onslaught a fast yachts is likely to be made this season, and but 
for existing Y. R. A. enactments, the times ahead would look blue 
indeed for the modern racing cutter., 


PROCRAMME OF THE NICE REGATTA. 


FIRST DAY.—TUESDAY, MARCH 27. 


Sailing Races (under the Rules and Regulations of the Yacht Club 
de France). 

RIX DE NICE (Yachts of 30 tons and above).—First prize 6, 000fr. 

and gold medal, second, 2,000fr. and gold medal, third, 1,000fr. and 
silver-gilt medal, fourth 500fr. and silver medal; yawls computed at 
three-fourths, schooners and lateen rigs at two-thirds of their real 
tonnage; distance, 25 miles. 

Yaehts from 15 to 30) tons.—First prize, 2,500fr. and silver-gilt 
medal, second 1,200fr. and silver medal, third 800fr. and -bronze 
medal, fourth 500fr. and bronze medal. 

Yachts from 5 to 15 tons.—First prize 1,500fr. and siiver-gilt medal, 
| second 800fr. and silver medal, third 400fr. and bronze medal, fourth 
200fr. and bronze medal. 

Yachts from to2 to 5 tons.—First prize 1,000fr. and silver medal, 
second 500fr. and silver medal, third 200f. and bronze medal, fourth 
100fr. and bronze medal. 

For Yachts under 2 tons.—First prize 400fr., second 290fr., third 
100fr., fourth 50fr. 

Naval Long Boats (French crews supplied by the cruising squadron 
of the Mediterranean),—First prize 20)fr., second 200fr., third 100fr. 
| Long Boats, aeect for setting bounds.—First prize 150fr., sec- 
| ond 100fr., third 50fr. 

Long Boats. equipped for fishing. 
third 50fr. 





a 





First prize 150fr., second 100fr., 


SECOND DAY.—-WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28. 


Sailing Races (under the Rules and Regulations of the Yacht Club de 
France) open to ail classes. 


Prix d’Honneur.—First prize 3,000fr., second 1,500fr., third 1,000fr., 
fourth 500fr.; distance 25 miles; steam racing; under rules and regu- 
| lations of the Cercle de la Voile de Paris. 

Prix de Monte Carlo.—Steam yachts of 39 tons and upwards, regis- 
ter tonnage.—First prize 6,000fr. and gold medal, offered by the 
| Minister of the Navy; second 2,000fr. and silver medal, offered by tie 
same; third 1,000fr. and silver-gilt medal, offered by the Cercle de 
la Voile de Paris; fourth 500fr. and silver medal, offered by the 
Cercle de la Voile de Paris. Distance 50 miles. 

Miniature Regatta (reserved to models).—First, sailing races: 
First series, models yachts measuring under 62 centimetres; second, 
model yachts measuring from 62 to 85 centimetres; third, model 
yachts measuring from 86 centimetres to 1 metre 25 cent., race open 
to allseries, allowance computed at 25 seconds by series. Secondly, 
steam racing. Thirdly, boats actuated by springs. In each race a 
first, second, and third prize in specie will be awarded. 

THIRD DAY.—THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 

Rowing Races (under the Rules and Regulations of the Rowing Club 
de Paris)—Yole gigs, funnys, outriggers; amateurs only admitted 
to compete. 

Prix de Monaco (for four-oars with coxswain).—Distance 3,000 
| metres. First prize 5,000fr. m specie or objet d’art of that value; 
| second 2,000fr. or objet d’art; third 1,000fr. or objet d'art; fourth 
500fr. or objet d’art; fifth 250fr. or objet d'art. 

Prix de la Mediterranée (pair-oars with coxswain).—Distance 2,500 
metres. First prize 1,500fr. or objet d'art; second 700fr. or objet 
| Wort; third 350fr. or objet d'art; fourth 250fr. or objet d'art; fifth 
| 100fr. or objet d’art. 

Prix du Paillon.—Sculling race, distance 200 metres: First prize 

| 500fr. or objet d’art; second 300fr. or objet d’art; third 150fr. or objet 

d'art: fourth 100fr. or objet d'art; fifth 50fr. or objet d'art. 

Ships’ steam launches; First prize 400fr., second 300fr.. third 200fr., 
fourth 100fr. (distance ten miles).—_Men-of-wars’ crews (supplied by 
the Mediterranean Squadron).—First, long boats (twenty pair of 
oars): First prize [00fr., second 250fr., third 150fr. Second, Boats 
(eighteen rowers): First prize 300fr., second 150fr., third 100fr. Third, 
Whale boats (seven rowers): First prize 200fr., second 100fr., third 
| 5ofr. Yacht yoles (four rowers): First prize 150fr., second 100fr., 
| 












| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


third 50fr. Boats from commercial vessels (four rowers): FirSt prize 

Fishing boats (six rowers): First 

| prize 100fr., second 50fr., third 25fr. Podoscaphes: First prize 100fr., 
second 50'fr., third 25fr. Boats rowed by ship boys: First prize 80fr., 
second 40fr., third 20fr. 


Canoes-(with one amateur paddler). Extreme length, 6 inetres 50 


plaster to draw part of the prizes aboard ancient vessels of the staid | centimetres; extreme width, 90 centimetres.—First prize 400fr., 


und comfortable wash-bow! order, by choking off the grand ‘“‘nar- 
row beam” of the day, and with a patent back-acting measurement 
device compel them to stand and deliver, or keep away from the 
course. Then we have other proposed medicine of a cathartic order 
with which the modern flyer is threatened, emanating from no less 
2 source than Mr. Baden Powell. This plan isto “allow” a certain 


proportion of beam to length, the limit sct at five in a perfectly arbi- | 


trary manner, all longer yachts to be blackmailed for daring to be 
longer and better boats. 

The proposition 1s, of course, acceptable to short boats, providing 
they have a five-beam and over to race against. 
take regular time anda special superadded dose of charitable pa) 
from a five-and-a-quarter-beam, ‘‘by divine right,’ we suppose, as it 
would be difficult to assign any other right. But should the same 
five-beam tackle a four-and-a-half, the former, one might imagine. 
would, on like principles, be made to concede to the shorter. wider 
yacht, an amount in proportion to what was demanded from the five- 
and-a-quarter as above. Shedoes nothing of the sort, but under the 


proposition gets the full benefit of her extra leggth,‘‘authority” having | 3¢ v 
| racing spars and sails have been shipped. 


decreed everything eminently proper up to five-beams, but an inch 
beyond that a taxable transgression. ‘talent must be in a bad way 


indeed, if measurement is to resolve itself into such out-of-hand | s al c v " 
| Indeed, if there is anything like breeze enough for such a big one, 


patchwork. And pray why ostracise everything beyond five-beams ? 
Whatever sin there be in still narrower boats has already been com- | 
mitted in five-beams and much under. Why proscribe what people 
want? What isthe matter with six-beams that it should be pounced 
upon by organized pillage? 


A five-beam will | 


second 200fr., third 100fr , fourth 50fr. a 
| _ Condftions.—A minimum of seven competing crews is indispensable 
for the crew finishing fifth to receive any award; of six in order for 
the fourth crew to receive any prize; or five to ensure the bestowal 
| of the third money; and finally, of three in order that the second 
| award be given. In case of a walk over, the prize will be integrally 
paid over, provided the course be satisfactorially covered. The 
entry money is fixed at 1 per cent. of each first prize. Admission 
free to all races of which the first prize does not amount to 500fr. 
Inscriptions close, at the Secretariat du Comité des Regates, Nice, on 
March 15, and must be written on the special forms obtainabie on 
| caeeeetee as are also copies of the rules under which the meeting 
| willbe held. Yachts admitted only to races of which the awards 
are destined to craft of their tonnage. The decisions of the com- 
mittee cannot be appealed against, it being stipulated that the com- 
petitors, in sending in their nominations, accept their jurisdiction 


| and renounce having recourse to that of the law tribunals. 


| drift or on fluke, and there seems at 


We learn .from good source that Mr. Colt proposes to enter the 
launtless schooner, N. Y. Y. C., now in the Mediterranean. Her 
She will sail in the first 
match, 'tuesdayv, March 27, for the Prix de Nice, a purse of $1,200 
and gold medal. The chances of landing this big swag are excellent. 





Dauntless will have it much ker own way. There is nothing, so far, 
to meether. A promiscuous iot of Freneh and Itatian hybrids of no 
great account wili not give the American any trouble unless ina 
resent little chance of any 


Some of the finest yachts in Great Britain are over five beams in | English cracks turning up for the occasion. ‘The Nice regattas have 


length, and if form were left alone to develop itself by the process | heretofore been so badly managed, and conducted so much on the | 
of natural selection, itis quite probable that a great many more | “greased pole” and exhibition plan, with such crass innovations 





The Inventors and Only Manufacturers of Genuine S 
LEADERS, of which Seth Green says: “I have tried them and PE Ns. 


| 


if 3 
: MIST COLOR found them to be the most perfect I have ever seen.” 


Prices are 


ROUND GUT-SINGLE. 








per dozen. All highest quality selected. 


DOUBLE AND TREBLE AND TWISTED 





upon eee racing customs, that English yachts fight shy of sub- 
je-ting themselves te the management of a mch committee. This 
year, however, Y. R. A. rules be recognized, and it is to be ho; 
such liberal prizes will not go begging for want of good starters. We 
should like to see Dauntless and Cetonia or Miranda in a bout to 
windward, but there is no prospect: of such a contest. By the way, 
as long as Mr. Colt is on racing bent, why did he not seize a better 
opportunity while in Channel ports? Perhaps he had not then made 
up his mind to race, and perhaps the business was a little too breezy 
for the New York idea, or did a friendly turn with some of the Brit 
ish cracks create an appreciation of the adage that ‘Discretion is the 
better part of valor.” 


MR. LAWTON’S VIEWS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

A statement in Mr. Lawton’s reply last week seems to demand no- 
tice to prevent misapprehension. Whatever solace Mr. Lawton de- 
rives in citing Mr. Kemp and MreColin Archer as opposed #o bulk 
measurement, is equally shared by myself, since Mr. Kemp is also 
opposed to measurement by length as proposed by Mr. Lawton, 
while Mr. Archer, never yery positive in favor ,of length, has so far 
receded as to indorse the Seawanhaka sail rule as preferable. But 
Mr. Kemp, not long ago, in comparing the performances of two 
yachts in the London Field, distinctly insisted upon starting with 
bulk as his basis, ignoring difference in length, his examples being a 
long, narrow and a shorter, wider yacht, both of the same volume to 
outside lines. Lam not looking for indorsements from any source. 
If t were I should not ask for a stronger and more honest judgment 
than the free acknowledgment of Mr. Kemp that a fair comparison 
between two different models must be based upon equal bulks. As 
a race is a comparison of performance, the ground Mr. Kemp took 
in favor of the equity of a bulk standard applies with equal force to 
the issue of a contest dependent upon the same qualities he had 
under consideration, however much he may think it politic to coun- 
tenance some artificial substitute for use in match sailing. 

C.F. Kon 


HARDT. 


GANNET.—Coneerning this yawl, the Herald of Wednesday last 
says: ‘A very excellent little centerboard yacht of the single-handed 
cruiser type has just been completed by Mesars. Wallin & Gorman, 
of Sourvh Brooklyn, for Mr. Oliver Adams, the corresponding secre 
tary of the Larchmont Yacht Club. The boat is only 28ft. 6in. in 
length over alli and of 8ft. beam, and yet has a roomy littie cabin 8ft. 
in length, with 4ft. Gin. .eadroom init. When ballasted to the proper 
water line with 3,500lbs. of iron, about one-half of which will be 
bolted to the keel, the extreme draught will be about 2ft. 6in. and 
the least freeboard about 18in. The cockpit floor is built high above 
the water line, and is bright. as is also the deck. The yawl rig will 
be tried, as the boat is intended only for pleasure sailing and cruising. 
This little ship is really a curiosity in its way, as it is surprising how 
much room and comfort can be obtained on such meagre dimensions 
in such neat shape and seaworthy form with moderate draught.” 
We may add that the above quotation shows an mtelligent appreci- 
ation of the good points a small yacht should possess. The Herald 
is not slow in recognizing merit, even though displayed in a style of 
boat representing a variation upon old ideas. 


ROYAL CANADIAN YACHT CLUB.—The annual ball of the club. 
Jan. 12, proved in every way a notable affair, and drew to the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens the elite of Toronto and neighborhood, including 
the members of the club, officers of the army and navy, the consu- 
lar corps and the professions. The ball room was elegantlv draped 
with flags and banners, and the names of the yachts of the fleet 
variously illuminated. The credit of the tasteful decorations belongs 
toCapt Geddes. Music was furnished by the Tenth Royal Grena- 
diers, and dancing was kept up till early morn. 


NEW YACHTS.—Stoddard, of Newport, is building a deep sloop 
for Mr. E. 8S. Auchincloss, of this city, from designs by A. ‘ary 
Smith. Length on load line, 27ft.; beam, 10ft. 10in.; depth, 4ft. 8in. ; 
draft, 3ft.; freeboard, 22in.; cabin has 5ft. 3in. head room. Cockpit 
with cabin door sill at deck level; short boom and long gaff. Evi- 
dently the yachting world is moving in accord with the lessons in 
these columns, even in matters of detail. Sails for this boat by Lap 
thorn & Ratsey, of Cowes, England. 


SEAWANHAKA YACHT CLUB.— At the regular annual meeting 
the election resulted as follows: Comodore, F. C. Lawrence, Jr., of 
the Vixen sloop; Vice Commodore, Archibald Rogers, of the Bedouin 
cutter; Rear Commodore, W. W. Tompkins, of the Vivid sloop; Sec 
retary, M. R. Schuyler; Treasurer, W. B. Simons; Fleet Surgeon, 
John M. Woodbury, M. D.; Regatta Committee, Louis P. Bayard; 
Francis O. De Luce, Alexander H. Stevens, Walier H. Suydam and 
S. Nelson White. 


YONKERS Y. C.—Have elected the following officers: Commo- 
dore, A. J. Prime; Vice-Commodore, C. T. Mercer; F. Captain, 
T. W. Post; Secretary, William Thompson; Treasurer, John Nesbit; 
Measurer, D. i.urray; Steward, W. H. Veitch; Trustee, Frank Ford. 


NEW SINGLE-HANDERS.—Mr. Clapham is to build three single- 
hand Nonpareils 25, 28 and 30ft. long. He is also getting out plans 
for a 60ft. Nonpareil, schooner or yaw! rig, to be built at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

MEDUSA.—The spar plan of Mr. Dexter's new 30-ton cutter, 54ft. 
Joadline, is as follows: Mast, deck to hounds 36ft., main boom 47ft., 
gaff 29ft., bowsprit outboard 26ft., topmast, fid to sheave 82ft. 


ANOTHER CUTTER.—Smith, of South Boston, is to build a cutter 
60ft. long, with 15ft. beam and 9ft. Gin. draft, the model being fur- 
nished by the owner. She is isto he off by the middle of May. 


NEW NONPAREIL.—Mr. Clapham has the keel laid and frame up 
for a 62ft. Nonpareil yacht fora New York gentleman. Also busy 
with a number of models and plans for various parts of the country. 


NEW CUTTER.—Mr. A. Cary Smith is at work on the design of 
a cutter 32ft. load line. To have wide keel, 24in., molded, similar 
to the keel of the Wasp, illustrated in this journal Dec. 14. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M., Hastings, lowa.—1!. Where and at what price can I get Hen 
shall’s “Book of the Black Bass?’ 2. What make of reel is best 


| suited for bass fishing, fly and bait, and should it be placed on the 


rod in front or back of hand’ Ans. 1. We can furnish it; price three 
doilars. 2. Those who use bait alone prefer a bass reel in front of 
hand. For both kinds of fishing use stiff trout rod with click reel 
behind the hand. 





The Combination of Ingredients used in making Brown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES is such as to give the best possible effect with 
safety. They are widely known as the best remedy for Coughs, 
Colds, Throat Diseases andi Asthma Troubles. Price 25 cents a box. 


| —Adw. 








Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


‘THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 


$2 00 








frout. .. ee ssr+e++-B feet TONG... 6. ee eee sree eee e eee ee BL ho Regular Double.. ; 1250 ae long. $2 (0 | ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 
Breer s oer sea naos Cec a 4B a Ah ae ““""" * & 99 | the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
“6s ( Heavy ‘ oS ae wo site 3 00 —T who care to preserve their individuality in 
eee av SO geererencseseelh MM seen eedaccesecetaneas ++ 800 | riting. 
Fore = 00 eee waws 7 reenter tees een eees . z MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
+ 6 E “ & a ee ae athe tii Ad dtc ies sae 5 00 180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
“6 - u me Serene 3 ‘= 59 | Send for Price-List. 
i ud oes es eee aoa uerees"""""15 09 | OUR Goons are Soup sy First Crass DEeALeRs 
oes “2 Regular treble or twisted... ..2 . BBs 
= we oe - on ovate ant 
- % " . 6 «od  ngmeue ae 
oe Heavy "2 Te i rauapee senesevacde OO STERBROO STEEL 
o nail eae 3 vee $tddsoaae 6 00 | 
“4 “ wo ae BEF Oe eee, esse 12 00 | PENS 
mare Ex. “ “ “ oo Pe ear eE Toco onenade all 7 00 _ 
“6 ks “ “ ee Mi SS a ae 10 50 | <i es sam 
- oe ahaa anton oi ee 21 00 | re . LGN 
“ ‘ | — . 
Ep raeres es: oe, CE re — —————!| Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. | For Sale by all Stationers. 


Our “Mist Color” has not the faintest tinge of blue or green. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 48 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Discount to the trade only. 


All imitations are either blue or green. 


THE ESTERSROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 
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OMEOPATH CT A 


RY 
VE TERINY ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
flies have been _used by Farmers, 
b ers, Horse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 
Menageries and others with perfect success. 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
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FISHING 


IN 


American Waters. 


. BY GENIO C. SCOTT, 


New and Revised Edition, with additional chapters 
on Southern and Miscellaneous Fishes, etc. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN TWO HUN- 
DRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


| 
| 
| 





for American Anglers and Fishermen, embracing 


This book is the recognized Standard authority | 


A.A, Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk | 
Cho! 


ver, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. Coast and Estuary Fishing with Rod and Line. 


&: Cures Bistemper. seat am aac. Fresh Water Fishing with Fly and Bait.’ Natu- 
Be: — ao ore, tenia. Be. ral History of American Fishes. Lake and 

-F, Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 5c. Coast Fish and Fisheries. Southern fishes and 
-i Frovents Abortion, - - - < + = = a55: How Angled for. Cookery Adapted to the Re- 


sources of Sportsmen in the Wilderness or on 


H,H, Cures all Urinary Di “ee. 5e. 
Li, Cures Eruptive Ticcnate, Mange, &c. 75c. 
‘ the Wave, etc., etc. 


J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, - - 75c. 
eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 


erinary Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of . 
Medicine, and M Si a Se ; One volume, 5389 pages, 208 engravings. Hand- 
Modioater.-.- a —s se eee at +4 | somely bound in extra cloth. Price $2.50. 


afpernere Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 

dress on receipt of the price, or order for 

Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 
Hamphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.) sent 

free by mailon receipt of urioe, 50 a Pp.) 

@”Pamphiets sent free on application. 

MUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 

109 Fulton Street. New York. 


Published and sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Price List of Books relating to Sport 


| ing and Rural Life sent on application. 





Cc. B. WILKINSON, 
iis oa, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 





Special designs furnished on applica- j; 
tion free of charge. 








{ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machinery, and the paper 
8 subjected to a process that renders the sheils ea pliable, and capable of withstanding large 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 


ROSEW®@OD 









PAPER AND 
LOADERS, 
BRASS CAP EXTRACTORS 
AND 
SHOT SHELLS. 
RECAPPERS. 


Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING | 


“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.”’ BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New York Acents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Pactric Coast Acents: CHAS SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
New Or.teans AGEents: A. BALDWIN & CO. 
New ENGLAND AGENTS For SHot SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 





The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


PRICES REDUCED. 













WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 

For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 
the ““MAYNARD” more completely supplies 


in the world, as many barrels can be used on one steck; and for accuracy, con- 
venience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Mlustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. | 
sunessdeaesperiannanemnmmezemmmammasamasiamtaeaiaaseaseaettes eee 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK aa sae 
We are obliged to have more room in our factory and greater facilities for manufacturing our goods 
to meet the incovesing demand. We have received the highest award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods, Send for catalogue. 


the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle | 





Kynoch’s Patent Perfect” Brass Shells 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| Kynoch & Co., Birmingham, Eng. 








} These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. Use either Winchester 
or Wesson primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much, ge less than paper shells, and in.consideration of their reloading and other advantages, 
are really cheaper than the paper. They also shoot stronger and closer, and can be loaded heavier, 
as inside diameter is nearly two pao larger. They possess a great advantage over all other brass 
shells, as owing to the thin metal they can be cloned (as sgveuneane in cut) by simple use of the thumb 
or fingers, and straighten out to original shape when discharged. These goods have already gained a 
wide and favorable reputation in Europe, and in the opinion of many prominent sportsmen will soon 
supercede to a great extent the old style of both brass and paper. Samples will, upon application, 
be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade only. For 
sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 shells). by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, 
SOLE AMERIOAN AGENTS 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


Wealso carry a large stock (at all seasons) of Kynoch’s regular thickness brass shells, adapted to 
| the Berdan Primer. Price materially lower than the American make of same quality. 





THE 


FOLLETT PATENT 


TroutBass Reel 


The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Recl ever 
offered to the Anglers ot this 


Country. 


i) SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 








Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. 











corator and Furnisher is not only the most imposing, but is certainly the most artistic publica- 


| “The De 
| tion and the very highest in merit that has yet seen the light here.”"—[N. Y. Com. Adv. 


The Decorator & Furnisher 


AN ELEGANTLY PRINTED AND ARTISTICALLY 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
TREATING OF THE 


Decorating and Furnishing of the Interior of the House. 


Giving twenty-four to thirty pages of original reading matter from the best known and most popu- 
lar writers upon these subjects in this country and in Europe, also ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR ALL 
KINDS OF HOME ADORNMENT AND ORNAMENTATION, Furniture, Carpets, Tapestry, Pottery, 
Fresco and Panel Painting. r 

A Richly-Colored Plate of Designs for Fresco and Panels, 


“The Decorator and Furnisher, a New York “America posnengen nothing that lives in the 
monthly, the designs and sketches of pieces of | same atmosphere. * * * It is already standard.” 
furniture, ——: —— furnished — —- —([Boston Times. 
mentations, etc., in which are amon e finest we “ - . . 
have seen of late, even in Paris. The publication animes rea roan) eatablished 
is evidently one of great promise. and cannot fail aa ci Ft te 

It certainly deserves success, for this first num- 


to be justly appreciated by our countrymen at 
a" s | ber is altogether admirable in illustration and in 
home and abroad, as well as by European experts matter.”—|Christian Advocate. 


in the line it is addressed to. The first number is 
a piece of high art, and a splendid specimen of “It promises to be one of our most valuable 
typography.’’—[American Register, Paris. Dec. 9,'82 | special journals.’’—[Independent. 

“It is calculated to meet the wants of people en- 


“It isa paper calculated to give ideas, sugges- | 
igns se st: aged in the fascinating business of fitti up a 
tions and valuable designs to all those interested ouse."'—[Springfield Republican. ng up 


| in the decoration and furnishing of the house.”*— 
“The publications which minister to the decora-- 


[Washington (D. C.) Republican. 
a tive arts in this country are many, and, generall 
It is well and abundantly illustrated, and the speaking, of a high order of merit; bat ant 


| October number contains a large colored plate aon ; 
| 9__ TN ly one of them which can quite com 
showing designs for ceilings.” —[N. Y. Tribune. with the new trans-Atlantic periodical, the first 
“Established as a well edited and useful peri- | number of which is now before us.”’—[‘The Building 
odical.”’"—[N. Y. Times. World (London). 
Subscription $4.00 per year. Single Copies 35 Cents. 


A patent binder to preserve the numbers accompanies each subscription. 


|E. W. BULLINGER, Publisher, 75 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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RAMSAY MACNAUGHTAN, 


Fil 5 Commission Merchant, 


8 HOWARD ST., N. Y. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 
- 
The Still-Hunter, 
wt 
T. 8. VAN DYKE. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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EFeennedy Repeating Rifle 





The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 


discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 


Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada, 














Philadelphia Fishing Tackle 


HOUSE. c 








A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 
6038 COMMERCE ST., PHILA. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 








e year now drawing to a close has been with the Fores? AND STREAM one of most 




























Sucn as TetTers, £ ese 
Frames, Sonst, ] ] OINTMENT. Fishing Rods, Reels and Tackle gratifying progress. Early in the year by an important mechanical improvement, the 
on ; ree — OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. — typographical beauty of the paper was greatly enhanced; and in August, with the beginning 
Rinewone, ITCHING AND INOURING A specialty of of the tenth year of publication, it was 

aa now eruers | WOOD, ROD MOUNTINGS, FEATHERS, HACK- Permanently Enlarged to Twenty-eight Pages. 
ed LES AND FLY-TIERS' REQUISITES There has been an equal growth in other important respects. The patronage accorded 


FOR ITCHING PiLes.*¢ 


Dar. Swayne & Son, FOR AMATEURS. 
PHILA, 


The celebrated Bethabara Wood is stronger than 
Split Bamboo and as tough and elastic as tempered 
steel. 


& %°1 1% 14 in. square 
4igft. rong. he * % 48 65 uo 1.00 each 
65-page illustrated price list of fishing pactie by 


mail for 10cts. in stamps. Wood and 
Mounting pri-e list free. 


ENNOR’S WEATHER BULLETIN 


For Canada and the United States. 


to this journal by the intelligent reading public has never been more cordial than it is at the 
present time. Sustained thus heartily, the publishers are prepared to maintain in 1883 the 
FOREST AND STREAM prestige as the 


Representative Fie!d Journal 


of this country, at once entertaining, useful and influential. As the exponent of the 
highest types of field-sportsmanship the paper will be adapted to the tastes of all men who 
use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its sympathy with all 
that is legitimate in field sports, free from any entangling alliances with cliques, having no 
interests to serve save those of its constituents, and never hesitating in its criticisms of 
whatever may be inimical to these interests, the FoREsT AND STREAM’S highest ambition 
will be to preserve in the future the approval won by its course in the past. It will persist 
in its efforts to awaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of the importance of the 
proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation in the destruction 
of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance, not so much to the 








Published monthly by 


HENRY G. VENNOR, F. G. S. 
Office—No. 210 St. James Street, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Annual Subscription $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. 
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A Leading London Phyg* 
ician establishes an 
* Officein New York 


. forthe : 
e EPILEPTIC FITS. CHAS. GREEN man whose wealth and leisure enable him to make extended tours to favored game countries, 
From Am. Journalof Melicine.”: . ’ as it is to that already very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional! 


men, whose favorite relaxation from the routine of employment is found in brief vacation 
trips to the woods and fields and brooksides. 

The enlarged form of the ForEsT. AND STREAM enables its editors to present each week 
in the several departments a large and varied supply of reading. In the columns of 


The Sportsman Tourist 


Will be found sketches of travel and sport. Coming from many different writers, and 
widely separate parts of the country, these sketches always have the charm of novelty, and 
they are sure to be read with interest by sportsmen, because their writers see things through 


Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success has simply been 
astonishing; we have heard of cases of over 20 years’ stand- 
=. successfu cured by him. He has published a workon 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
derful cure free to_any sufferer who may send their express 
and P. O, Address @We advise any one wishing a cure to ad- 
dress Dr, AB, MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. @ 


Eaton’s Rust Preventor. 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. Specially — for salt water shooting. 
For sale at all principal gun stores. Western 
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Manufacturer of fine Breech-Loading Shot- 





trade supplied dy E. E. EATON, 58 State street, Ae Roch N 
Chicago, Ill. oe be eons by Ey a guns. Send for price list. eater, N. sportsmen’s eyes, and describe them from the sportsman’s standpoint. 
nufactured solely 


GEO. B. EATON, 570 Pascale Avenue, 


3 Wage POCKET MAP OF THE RICHARD- 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SON-RA‘NGELEY LAKES REGION, including all 
the lakes, poads and rivers of that famous country 
as well as the head waters of the Connecticu! 
Cloth, hound. Price, post paid, by mail, 80 cents, 
clo und. i cente, 
CHARLES A. J. FARRAR. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Natural History. 


This department will not deal with fossils nor with the monsters of African jungles. 
Quite on the contrary, it will treat of the animal life of land and water in our own country, 
the habits and ways of American fur, fin and feather, in which American sportsmen are 
presumed to take an intelligent interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


In addition to the numerous accounts of hunting and shooting excursions, necessarily 
varied and interesting—as such acceunts must need be—these columns will be found of 
special value to amateur and veteran alike, because of the frequent interchanges of experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to game and shooting. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


The angler will find in the pages of the Forest AnD StrEAM the best angling literature 
of the day, in quantity more than is contained in all other publications put together. This 
journal has inaugurated a series of angling tournaments, the initial meeting having been held 
in the Central Park of this city; and it is believed that others of equal success will follow in 
other years. Meanwhile, the man who loves to go a-fishing may find in the ForEsT AnD 
StReEaM all the year around a great deal that must be to his liking. 


Fishculture. 


The columns devoted to this important subject furnish a complete resumé of curren 
achievements and progress in this important work. 


The Kennel. 


This department has won the confidence of dog owners. Its reports of field trials, bench 
shows and other events are recognized as impartial, honest, and the most able published 
The recent series of papers by its editor, entitled ‘Training vs. Breaking,” have been pub 
lished in book form, and have had a very large sale. Other papers of equal importance wil! 
be published from time to time. 


Yachting and Canoeing. 


The editor of this department being a practical naval arehitect, and thoroughly familiar 
with every branch of the subject, will continue the same intelligent treatment of yachting 
and canoeing that have already won for the Forest AND STREAM esteem and confidence. 





7 2 A WEEK, $12 day at home easily made. 
Costly Outfit free. Address True & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 


THD HUNTING SIGHT 


LYMAN'S PATENT OOMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT. 


STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Shot Shells,- Breech-Loading Cannon. &¢. 


Our Shells cannot be excelled by any inthe eountry. Our 
Cannon is an entirely new thing, and the most complete Yacht 
Cannon in the world. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 


Elow I Became “A Crack shot,” 


With Hints for Beginners. 
By W. Mitton Farrow, Champion Military Marksman, U. 8. A. 


The only American ever winning the Albert prize of £100, and the Wimbledon Cup, value $800, Eng- 
land. ‘Winner of innumerable matches at Creedmoor. Turf, Field and Farm Champion 78. Military 
Champion 82. All gold medals. Wimbledon ~ 80 shots at 1000 yards. Highest on record. 

Orders will be filled in rotation as received. Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt; 9 illustrations; 
price $1. Send orders at once. Many already booked. A limited edition to be smbed, Sent by. mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. W. MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. L. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 119 Broadway. 


A.J 





| Makes a Sporting Rifle Per‘ect. 
Send for Circular containing full¢ 
Address, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
4uddlefield, Conn. 





tiption. 














FIFTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of January, ’83. 


Its editors aim to make the Forest anp STREAM a medium for the interchange of infor 









CASH CAPITAL, - . . . . . - $3,000.000 00 mation, entertainment and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums, . . . . 2,H6,832 00 shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contribu- 

aa ms Unpaid Losses and Claims, - : . . 317,596 O1 tions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us 

et Surplus, - : ° ° ° ° ° __1,774,061 06 reports of their transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of 
CASH ASSETS, ° ° ° ° + $7,208,489 07 the paper are invited and will be given place in our columns. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary, GHAS. J. MARTIN, Presi dent, We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forest anp StREAM that they bring the paper 


and its merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are in accord with its 
spirit and sims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 
The weekly issues of the Forest anp STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty - 


T. B. GREENE, 


D. A. HEA -President. 
W. L. BIGELOW, EALD, Vice-President 


( Ass’t Secretaries. 
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E. 
the Connoisseurs and 


inneoa! at Kime 
oe ‘ " W . . MBALL & 0. of America 
Fragrant Vanity, “° Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, Orientals. 


Peerless Tobacco Works. Soup IN ALL Parts or THE WorLp. 


\ -GIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. || 










six nuypbers, or 500 pages each;+and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
ghteen such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
ice $1,25) which hold twenty-six numbers. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county aud State. Addres 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 
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800 FOREST AND STREAM. (Jam. 18; 1888, 





Don't Be Deceived or Led Astray. — 






Section of gun after firing. Section of gun cocked and ready for firing. 


he Anson & Decley Hammerless Lock, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Westley Richards & Co., London, Eng., 
HAS NO EQUAL! 


And is the only hen: merless gun in the market that is absolutely faultless, being simple, durabl d 1086 wonderful shootin; wers, combined with that indescribable 
symmetry and beauty <o tharacteristic of Westley Richards’ product, ; Seer Sy See ™ = , 


Every desirable teatu e is found in this gun. Superiority of Material and Workmanship. Absolute Safety in Handling. . Without 
Comparison in Durability and Simplicity. 


Shooting Qualities Unsurpassed. 


The following letters from prominent sportsmen cover the ground exactly: 


7 CLARKSVILLE, Tenn., March 20, 1882. | target, ¢o I haveconcluded to keep it and return the Greener. The Westley Richards is cer- 
J. Palmer O'Neil, oa tainly a little beauty, and makes as fine a target as I ever saw. One oft my friends who is a 
My Dear Sir—The Westley Kichards Hammerless Gun I obtained from you has been the great sportsman went out with me, and before the trial made all manner of fun of the ‘“‘pop 
adiriration of all my friends. I consider it much the best Hammerless gun, and recommend | gun,” even while he admired its graceful shape and eiegant workmanship. But the result of 
all sportsmen who can afford the luxtiry of a perfect fi to buy a Westley Richards Ham- | the trial rather urea him. He shot against the Westley Richards, his “11bs. Daly loaded 
merless. espectfully, PATRICK HENRY. | with 5 dramso wder and Ijoz. of Nc. 7 shot, while [I used 34 drams of powder and 1$»z. 
No. 7 shot. Acad 49 and 50 yards I beat him badly in distribution and penetration. At 60, 
BURLINGTON, Iowa, Sept. 20, 1882. | 65 and 70 yards fall alae him. And the difference at 75 and 80 yards could bardly be 
J. Palmer O'Neil & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: | noticed. Iam muc pe ased with the gun, aud as soon as I become a little more accustomed 
Dear Sirs—The Greener and Westley Richards gin. arrived safely yesterday A. M., and in | to it I have no doubt ae shooting will be greatly improved. I shal take pleasure recom 
the evening I took them both out and targeted them. I like the Greener better for only one | | mending the Westley Richards Hammerless Gun. 
reason,.and that is it fits me a trifle better. But the Westley Richards made by far the best Yours truly, GEO. H. TOUSEY 


J. PALMIER O’NEIL & Coa., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Agents in the U. S. for Westley Richards’ Hammerless Guns. 


2 REMINGTON’S ™ 











12-Gauge. 
Slbs. 





The latest and best gun yet produced. They are made of the best material, with the best workmanship, on the interchangeable plan. 
They are made with the popular top action and double bolt. All have Rebounding Locks, Large Head Strikers, Patent Fore End and 
Extension Rib. Each gun is thoroughly tested at the factory. All these guns are made with Pistol Grip, and are Choke Bored. In 
beauty of finish, quality of material, and accuracy of workmanship, even distribution and penetration, they are unexcelled. 


PRICE LIST. 


10 and 12-gauge, 30in., 8 to 9lbs. 


Plain Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Decarbonized Steel Barrels, - . 7 * — e - . ° . if $45 00 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Twist Barrels, * : : - : - . - > . : - 6500 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Laminated Steel Barrels, Engraved, : : : : . ti ° . 65 00 
English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Dam:scus Steel Barrels, Engraved, - - - 75 CO 


English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Damascus Steel Barrels, Engraved, Superior Rubber Butt and Tip, : : : : . 85 00 
HIGHER GRADE GUNS MADE TO ORDER. . 
Ask your. dealer to send for sample. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


eid nae Ng ST TT ae Ee) man me tae 


ae REMINGTON &- “SONS, 


P.0. = pan iait ei iagtdy so i. ale cer ot WIR eeade 283 Broadway, } New York City. 
: -- DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. — Les 
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